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CHAPTER IV. 


Mention has been made of a whist-party 
at Dr. Bodkin’s, to which Mrs. Errington 
announced her intention of going. It took 
place on the Thursday after that evening 
on which Mrs. Errington was first intro- 
duced to the reader: that is to say, on 
the second night following. 

Whist-parties were almost the only 
social entertainment ever given amongst 
the genteel persons in Whitford. The 
Rev. Cyrus Bodkin, D.D., liked his rubber; 
so did Robert Smith, Esq., M.R.C.S., and 
Mr. Dockett, the attorney, and Miss Chubb, 
and one or two more cronies, who were 
frequently seen at the doctor’s green card- 
tables. 

The Bodkins lived in a gloomy stone 
house adjoining the grammar-school, of 
which, indeed, it formed part. The house 
was approached by a gravelled courtyard, 
surrounded by high stone walls. The 
garden at the back ran sloping down to a 
broad green meadow, which in turn was 
atc by the little river Whit, all over- 
hung with willows, and covered by a float- 
ing mass of broad water-lily leaves, just 
opposite the doctor’s garden gate. 

In the full summer time, the view from 
the back of the house was pretty and pas- 
toral enough. But in autumn and winter 
the meadow was a swamp, whose vivid 
green looked poisonous—as indeed it was, 
exhaling ague and rheumatism from its 
plashy surface—and a white brooding 
mist trailed itself, morning and evening, 
along the sluggish Whit, like a fallen 
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cloud, condemned by some angry tied of 
the air to crawl serpent-like on earth, 
instead of soaring and sailing in the 
empyrean. 

Such fancies never came into Doctor 
Bodkin’s head, however, nor into his wife’s 
either—good, anxious, unselfish, sad, little 
woman! Into his daughter Minnie’s brain 
all sorts of wild, fantastic notions would 
intrude as she lay on her sofa, looking out 
upon the garden, and the river, and the 
meadow, and the gnarled old willows, and 
the flying scud in the sky; but she very 
seldom spoke of her fancies to any one. 
She spoke of other matters, though, freely 
enough. She had many visitors, who 
came and sat around her couch, or beside 
the lounging-chair, on which, on her good 
days, she reclined. She was _ better 
acquainted with the news of Whitford 
than most of the people who could use 
their limbs to go abroad and see what 
was passing. She was interested in the 
progress of the boys at the grammar- 
school, and knew the names, and a good 
deal about the characters, of every one of 
them. She would chat, and laugh, and 
joke by the hour with the frequenters of 
her father’s house; but of herself—of her 
own thoughts, feelings, and fancies—Minnie 
Bodkin said no word to them. Nor did 
she, in truth, ever speak much on that 
subject all her life. And there were days 
—black days in the calendar of her poor 
anxious little mother—when Minnie would 
remain shut into her room, refusing to see 
or speak with anyone, and suffering much 
pain of body, with a proud stoicism which 
rejected sympathy like a wall of granite. 

There is no suggesticn of gramite about 
her now, however, as she lies, propped up 
by crimson cushions, on a sofa in her 
father’s drawing-room. The room is bright 
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and warm, despite the white kraken of 
mist that is coiled around the outer walls 
of the house. Wax-lights shine in tall, 
old-fashioned silver candlesticks on the 
mantelpiece, and on the centre table, and 
on @ pianoforte, beside which stands a can- 
terbury full of music-books. A great fire 
blazes in the grate, and makes its imme- 
diate neighbourhood too hot for the com- 
fort of most people. But Minnie is apt to 
be chilly, and loves the heat. Some delicate 
ferns and hothouse plants adorn a stand 
between the windows. They are rather a 
rare luxury in Whitford ; but Minnie loves 
flowers, and always has some choice ones 
about her. A still rarer luxury hangs on 
the wall opposite to her sofa, in the shape 
of a very = copy—on a reduced scale— 
of Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto. 
Minnie had fallen in love with a print 
from that famous picture long ago, and the 
copy was procured for her at considerable 
pains and expense. The furniture of the 
room is of crimson and dark oak. Minnie 
delights in rich colours and picturesque 
combinations. In a word, there is not an 
inch of the apartment, from floor to ceiling, 
in the arrangement of which Minnie’s 
tastes have not been consulted, and in 
which traces of Minnie’s influence are not 
plainly to be seen by those who know that 
household. 

Minnie has a face, which, if you saw it 
represented in time-darkened oil colours, 
and framed on the walls of a picture- 
gallery, you would pronounce strikingly 
beautiful. Such faces are sometimes seen 
in flesh and blood, and, strange to say, do 
by no means excite the same enthusiasm 
in ordinary beholders, who, for the most 
part, like the picturesque in a picture and 
nowhere else; and who, to paraphrase 
what was said of Voltaire’s intellect, 
admire chiefly those women who have, 
more than other young ladies, the pretti- 
ness which all young ladies have. 

Minnie’s face is pale and rather sallow. 
Her skin is not transparent, but fine in 
texture, like fine vellum, and it seldom 
changes its hue from emotion. When it 
does, it grows dark-red or deadly-white. 
Pleasing blushes or pallors are never seen 
onit. She has dark, thick hair, worn short, 
and brushed away from a high, smooth, 
rounded forehead, in which shine a pair 
of bright brown eyes, under finely-arched 
eyebrows. But the beauty of the face lies 
in the perfection of its outlines: brow, 
cheeks, and chin are alike delicately 
moulded; her mouth—although the lips 





are too pale—is almost faultless, as are the 
white, small teeth she shows when she 
smiles. There is an indefinable air of 
sickness and suffering over this beautiful 
face, and dark traces beneath the eyes, 
and a pathetic, weary look in them some- 
times; but, when she speaks or smiles, you 
forget all that. 

There are people in this world whose 
intellects remind one of lamps too scantily 
supplied with oil. The little feeble flame 
in them burns and flickers, certainly, but 
it is but a dull sort of dead light after 
all. Now Minnie Bodkin’s spirit-lamp, if 
the phrase may be permitted, illumined 
everything it shone upon, and there were 
some persons who found it a great deal 
too dazzling to be pleasant. 

It is not at all too bright at this moment 
for Algernon Errington, who, seated close 
beside her couch, is giving her, sotto voce, 
a humorous imitation of the psalm-sing- 
ing in old Max’s parlour; and describing, 
with great relish, his mother’s cool sugges- 
tion that the family prayers should be put 
off until she should be absent at a whist- 
party. 

“Poor dear mother,” says Algernon, 
smiling, “she can’t forget that she is an 
Ancram; and sometimes comes out with 
one of her grande dame speeches, as if she 
were addressing my grandfather’s War- 
wickshire tenantry forty years ago!” At 
which simple, candid words Minnie shoots 
out a queer, keen glance at the young 
fellow from under her eyelids. 

“‘ And the Methodist preacher—what is 
he like?” she asks. “ Whitford is, or 
was, @ little inclined to go crazed about 
him. I don’t know whether the enthu- 
siasm is burning itself out, as such fires 
of straw will do, but a few weeks ago 
I heard that the little Wesleyan chapel 
was crowded to overflowing whenever he 
preached ; and that once or twice, when he 
addressed the people out of doors on Whit 
Meadow, there was such a multitude as 
never was seen there before. I was quite 
curious to see the man who could so move 
our sluggish Whitfordians.” 

Algernon had taken up a sheet of note- 
paper and a pen from Minnie’s letter- 
writing table, whilst she was speaking. 
“Look here,” he says, “here’s the 
preacher!” And he holds out the paper 
on which he has drawn, with a few rapid 
strokes, a caricature of David Powell. 

Minnie looks at it with raised eyebrows. 

“Oh,” says she, ‘is he like that ? I am 
disappointed. This is the common, con- 
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ventional, long-haired Methodist, that one 
sees in every comic print.” 

And in truth Algernon’s portrait is not 
a good likeness, even for a caricature. He 
had drawn a lank, hook-nosed man, with 
long, black hair, expressed by two blots of 
ink falling on either side of hig face. 

“He wears his hair just like that!” 
says Algy, contemplating his own work 
with a good deal of satisfaction. 

The card playing has not yet begun. 
Mrs. Bodkin, small, thin, with a question- 
ing, sharp, little nose, and a chin which 
narrows off too suddenly, and an odd 
resemblance altogether to a little melan- 
choly fox, is presiding at a tea-table. 
Besides tea and coffee, it is furnished with 
substantial cakes of many various kinds. 
Whitford people, for the most part, dine 
early, so that they are ready for solid food 
again by about eight o’clock; and, will 
probably, sustain nature once more with 
sandwiches and mulled wine before they 
sleep. 

It is not a large party. There is Mrs. 
Errington, majestic in a dyed silk, and a 
real lace cap, the latter a relic of the 
“better days’ she is fond of reverting 
to; Miss Chubb, a stout spinster, with a 
languishing fat face as round as a full 
moon, and little rings-of hair gummed 
down all over her forehead, and half-way 
down her plump cheeks; Mr. Smith, the 
surgeon, black-eyed, red-faced, and 
smiling; the Rev. Peter Warlock, curate 
of St. Chad’s, a serious, ghoul-like young 
man, who rends great bits out of his 
muffin with his teeth, in a way to make 
you shudder if you happen to be nervous 
or fanciful; Mr. Dockett, the attorney, and 
his wife, each dressed in black, each with 
a huge double chin and smothered voice, 
and altogether comically like one another. 

On the hearth-rug, with his back to the 
fire, and his coffee-cup in his hand, stands 
Dr. Bodkin. He is short and thick. He 
has an air of command. He looks at the 
world in general as if it were liable to an 
“‘imposition”’ of ever so many hundred 
lines of Latin poetry, and as if he were 
ready to enforce the penalty at brief 
notice. He is not a hard man at heart, 
but nature has made him conceited, and 
habit has made him a tyrant. The boys 
kotoo to him in the school, and his wife 
bends submissively to his will at home. 
‘There is only one person in the world who 
habitually opposes and sets aside his 
assumption of infallibility, and that person 
—his daughter Minnie—he loves and 





fears. He tramples on most other people, 
in the firm persuasion that it is for their 
good. He is bald, large-faced, with a 
long upper lip, which he shoots out into a 
funnel shape when he talks. He is an 
honest man in his calling, has a fair 
share of routine learning, and imparts it 
laboriously to the boys under his tuition. 

Presently the people seem to slacken in 
eating end drinking. “Another cup of 
tea, Mrs. Errington ? Won't you try any 
of that pound cake, M» Warlock?” (N.B. 
He has eaten three mutttins nyags’sted - 
but they do not prosper with him. Wa 
has a hungry glare.) “Mrs. Dockett? No?” 
Mrs. Bodkin looks round, and lifts her 
meek, foxy little nose interrogatively at 
each member of the circle. No one will 
eat or drink more. The doctor prepares 
to make up the tables. ; 

The card-tables are always set out in an 
inner drawing-room, adjoining that in 
which our friends are taking tea. Dr. 
Bodkin hates to hear any noise when he 
is at his rubber, so there are thick curtains 
before the door of communication between 
the two rooms ; and the door is shut, and 
the curtains drawn, whenever Minnie 
desires to have music on whist evenings. 

The sound of the piano penetrates to 
the card-players, nevertheless. But Mrs. 
Bodkin declares that she can never hear a 
note, when she is in the little drawing- 
room, with the door shut, and the curtains 
drawn. And although the doctor wears a 
frown on his bald forehead, and is more 
than ordinarily severe on his partner 
whenever the piano begins to sound 
during a game, yet he never takes any 
step to have the instrument silenced. 

The aay file off in the wake of the 
host. There is a quartet at the doctor’s 
table. At another, Mrs. Dockett, Mrs. 
Warlock, and Mr. Smith play dummy. 
Algernon Errington hates cards, and— 
naturally—doesn’t play. The Rev. Peter 
Warlock also hates cards, but is wanted 
to make up the rubber, and—naturally— 
plays. . Mrs. Bodkin hovers between the 
two rooms, and Minnie and Algernon are 
left almost téte-a-téte. 

“And so you really, really think of 
going to London ?” says Minnie gravely. 

“To seek my fortune!” answers Alger- 
non, with a smile. “Turn a-gain, Er- 
ring-ton—I don’t know why that shouldn’t 
be rung out on Bow Bells. You see m 
name has the same number of syllables as 
Whit-ting-ton ! I declare that is a good 
omen!” 
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“Whittington made himself useful to 
the cook, and took care of his kitten. I 
wonder what you will do, Algy, to deserve 
fortune?” 

“Do you think fortune favours the de- 
cot They paint her as a woman!’ cries 
Master Algernon, with a saucy grimace. 

“ Algy, I like you. We are old chums. 
Have you considered this step? Have yv2 
any reasonable prospect of m#A!ng your 
way, if you refuse the Dristol man’s pro- 
position P” 

Minr‘- seldom speaks so earnestly as 
ene 1s speaking now; still seldomer volun- 
teers any inquiry into other people’s 
affairs. Algernon is sensible of the dis- 
tinction and flattered by it. He forthwith 
proceeds to lay his hopes and plans before 
her; that is to say, he talks a great deal 
with astonishing candour and fluency, and 
says wonderfully little. His mother is so 
anxious; these Seelys are her people. It 
would vex the dear old lady so terribly, 
if he were to prefer the Bristol side of the 
house! Though, perhaps, that would be, 
selfishly speaking, the right policy. 

“ Ah, I see!” exclaims Minnie, sinking 
back among her cushions when he has 
done speaking. 

By-and-by, one or two more guests drop 
in: young Pawkins, of Pudcombe Hall, 
some six miles from Whitford; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Whistler, on half-pay, with his 
two nieces, Rose and Violet McDougall ; 
and with them Alethea Dockett, who is 
still a day-boarder at a girl’s school in 
Whitford, and has been spending the 
afternoon with the Misses McDougall. 
The latter young ladies never play whist. 
Little Ally Dockett sometimes takes a 
hand, if need be, and acquits herself not 
discreditably ; but sixteen rushes in where 
two-and-thirty fears to tread. Rose and 
Violet are on the doubtful border-land of 
life, and keep up a brisk skirmishing war- 
fare with their enemy, Time. They would 
not give that wily old traitor the triumph 
of putting themselves at a whist-table for— 
for anything short of a bona fide offer of 
marriage with a good settlement. 

All those guests Minnie receives very 
graciously, with a sort of royal conde- 
scension. She is quite unconscious that 


| the Misses McDougall (of whose intelli- 


gence she has, truth to say, a disdainful 
estimate) are alive to the fact that she 
thinks them fools, and that they take a 
good deal of credit to themselves for bear- 
ing with her airs, poor thing! But then 


“Oh, Minnie, what’s that? Do let me 
see! Is it one of your caricatures, you 
wicked thing?” cries Rose, darting on 
the portrait of David Powell. 

“It’s better drawn than Minnie can 
do,” says Violet. with an air of having 
evidence wrung from her on oath. 

“Tt may be that, and yet not very 
good,” answers Minnie carelessly. ‘ Mr. 
Errington has been trying to give me an 
idea of some one I’ve never seen, and 
probably never shall see.” 

“Tt’s the Methodist preacher, by Jove!” 
says young Pawkins with his glass in his 
eye. “I heard him and saw him last 
summer oh Whit Meadow.” 

Colonel Whistler, after holding the 
paper out at the utmost stretch of his 
arm, solemnly puts on a pair of gold spec- 
tacles and examines it. 

“Monstrous good!” he pronounces. 
“Very well, Errington! That’s just the 
cut of that kind of fellow.” 

“Have you seen him, colonel?” asks 
Minnie. 

“ No—no; I can’t say I have seen him. 
Don’t like these irregular practitioners, 
Miss Minnie. But I know the sort of 
fellow. That’s just the cut of ’em!” 

“T wish I could draw, Miss Bodkin,” 
says a voice behind Minnie at the head of 
the sofa; “I would show you a better 
likeness of the man than that!” 

Minnie puts her thin white hand over 
her shoulder to the new-comer, whom she 
cannot see. “Mr. Diamond!” she ex- 
claims very softly. 

“How can you tell ?” 

“T know your voice.” 





EARLY EASTERN TRAVELLERS. 
A WANDERING JEW. 


Reavers of historical romances are apt 
to form a curiously incorrect idea of the 
degree of civil and religious liberty 
enjoyed by the Jews during the Middle 
Ages. Young—very young—readers, feel 
the eye grow dim, and a cocoa-nut rise 
in the throat, at the recital of the woes 
of Rebecca; and more ancient persons, 
who have paid sixty per cent. in their 
time, have been occasionally heard to 
confess that Isaac of York was hardly 
dealt with. Evidence, mostly of a doubt- 
ful character, has been brought forward 
to show that early experiments in dentistry 
were chiefly practised at the expense of 
the Hebrew ; and much unnecessary senti- 
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ment has been expended upon a nation 
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compelled to wear distinctive apparel, and 
to herd together in certain quarters’ of 
great cjties. Singular tales are told of 
spasmodic acts of oppression wreaked on 
the Cancasian, when his Christian master 
found no other immediate outlet for his 
native brutality. It is said that a pleasant 
custom prevailed at Hastertide, when the 
oppressors—banded together—accused the 
Jews of stealing and crucifying a Christian 
child. The accusation, unsupported by 
proof, was deemed a sufficient warrant for 
a general tumult, followed by the plunder 
and massacre of the Hebrew population. 
Looked upon calmly, these outrages simply 
represent the revolt of the physically 
strong and financially weak, against those 
whose riches were in inverse proportion to 
their powers of resistance. Mail-clad 
barons got into debt, with an alacrity 
almost equalled by their descendants, and 
when they found themselves “dipped ” 
beyond recovery, got up a revolution 
against the Jews, and demolished the debt 
and the creditor together. It was the old 
story of the division of the world into two 
classes—borrowers and lenders. In the 
Middle Ages, the borrowers, if slim in 
purse, were strong of hand—and in many 
cases got the better of the lenders, who in 
modern days have had an ample revenge. 
The children of the wrathful and the 
strong have paid dearly for the eccen- 
tricities of their ancestors ; and the broad 
lands acquired by the sword, have, in 
many cases, been captured by the ink-horn. 

Whatever may have been the “disa- 
bilities ” suffered by the Jews in England, 
under the reign of Henry the Second, 
their friends in the Iberian Peninsula 
were not very hardly dealt with, accord- 
ing to the narrative of Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tudela. This worthy Israelite was the 
son of Jonah, “of blessed memory,” of 
Tudela, in the kingdom of Navarre, and 
made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land— 
impelled thereto probably by commercial 
views—in the year of grace, 1160. Rabbi 
Benjamin is said to have been “a man of 
wisdom and understanding, and of much 
information,” whose words were found, 
after strict enquiry, to be true and correct. 

This eminent Hebrew set out on his 
travels from the city of Saragossa, de- 
scended the Ebro to Tortosa, thence to 
Tarragona and Barcelona. Through Arles 
and Marseilles went Rabbi Benjamin, and 
then took ship for Genoa, where he found 
every house provided with a tower, and 
also made his first acquaintance with the 





war galleys of the time, which brought 
home “much plander and booty.” By 
Pisa—then a place of great extent, “ con- 
taining about ten thousand fortified houses, 
and a brave people ruled by senators 
chosen by themselves ””—the rabbi made 
his way through Lucca to Rome, “the me- 
tropolis of all Christendom.” His account 
of the condition of the Romish Jews in 
1160 is somewhat startling. ‘Two hun- 
dred Jews live there, who are very much 
respected, and pay tribute to no one. 
Some of them are officers in the service of 
Pope Alexander” (the third of that name). 
R. Jechiel, one of the chief among the 
Jews “is one of the pope’s officers, a 
handsome, prudent, and wise man, who 
frequents the pope’s palace, being the 
steward of his household and minister of 
his private property.” This evidence, 
that a pope who occupied the chair of St. 
Peter for twenty-two years employed Jews 
in positions of high trust, is exceedingly 
valuable, like most of the narrative of the 
rabbi when drawn from actual observa- 
tion; but so soon as the worthy man 
undertakes to write history, he falls into 
the common errors of medieval chroniclers. 
We are told that in Rome are to be fcund 
“ eighty halls of the eighty eminent kings 
who were all called imperator, from King 
Tarquin to King Pepin, the father of 
Charles, who first conquered Spain and 
wrested it from the Mohammedans. In 
the outskirts of Rome is the palace of 
Titus, who was rejected by three hundred 
senators, in consequence of his having 
wasted three years in the conquest of 
Jerusalem, which, according to their will, 
he ought to have accomplished in two 
years. There is likewise the hall of 
the palace of King Vespasianus, a very 
large and strong building; also the hall 
of King Galba, containing three hundred 
and sixty windows, equal in number to 
the days of the year. Tho circumference 
of this palace is nearly three miles. A 
battle was fought here in times of yore, 
and in the palace fell more than an hun- 
dred thousand, whose bones are hung up 
there even to the present day. The king 
caused a representation of the battle to 
be drawn, army against army, the men, 
the horses, and all the accoutrements 
sculptured in marble. You there find also 
a cave underground, containing the king 
and his queen upon their thrones, sur- 
rounded by about one hundred nobles of 
their court, all embalmed by physicians, and 
in good preservation until this day.” By 
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way of Capua ourrabbimadehis way to Puz- 
znolo, where he was told the old story of 
a submerged city ; found hot springs, pro- 
ducing the “oil called petroleum;” and also 
picked up this astounding piece of infor- 
mation: “ From this place a man may travel 
fifteen miles by a causeway under the 
mountains, constructed by King Romulus, 
the founder of Rome, who feared David, 
king of Israel, and Joab, his general. 
Pursuing a roundabout route, our voy- 
ager reached Thessalonica—full of the Cau- 
casian—and ultimately “fetched” Constan- 
tinople, the metropolis of the whole Grecian 
empire, and the residence of the Emperor 
King Manuel Comnenus. At this period the 
Greek Empire was on the wane. Between 
the Mohammedans on the one hand and 
the Latin Christians on the other, the un- 
warlike Byzantines had a hard time of it. 
Grave historians have more than hinted 
that the Greek emperors, while ostensibly 
assisting the Western Christians in holding 
their ground against the Crescent, main- 
tained a secret alliance with the Moslem, 
who were less detestable as infidels than 
the Crusaders as schismatics. Playing off 
the Crusaders against the Mussulman foe, 
Manuel Comnenus contrived to outwit both, 
and to maintain the dignity and splendour 
of his empire, and especially of his capital. 
Rabbi Benjamin was evidently much im- 
pressed by the splendour of Constanti- 
nople, then, by far, the greatest city of the 
Christian world. Eighteen miles in cir- 
cumference, this great emporium of the 
eastern and western world was pervaded 
by a great “stir and bustle” occasioned 
by the “conflux of many merchants.” 
“At Constantinople,” says the rabbi, “is 
the place of worship called St. Sophia, the 
metropolitan seat of the Pope of the 
Greeks, at variance with the Pope of 
Rome.” Our rabbi, who, throughout his 
narratives, exhibits few traces of irritation 
against either Christian or Mussulman, 
vastly admired the “place of worship 
called St. Sophia. It contains as many 
altars as there are days of the year, and 
possesses innumerable riches. All the other 
places of worship in the whole world do 
not equal St. Sophia in wealth. It is 
ornamented with pillars of gold and silver, 
and with innumerable lamps of the same 
precious materials.” This splendour de- 
lighted Benjamin, who is pleased also to 
express his approval of the Hippodrome 
and its uses. “ Every year the birthday 
of Jesus the Nazarene is celebrated there 
with public rejoicings. On these occasions 





you may see there representatives of all the 
nations who inhabit the different parts of 
the world, with surprising feats of jugglery. 
Lions, bears, leopards, and wild asses, as 
well as birds, which have been trained to 
fight each other, are also exhibited.” In 
the Saga of Sigurd the splendour of the By- 
zantine games is extolled in similar terms. 
The Viking visited Constantinople in 1111, 
and was madevery welcome by the Emperor 
Alexis, who “sent men to ask him whether 
he would rather accept from the emperor 
six skifpound (a ton) of gold, or have the 
emperor give games in his honour.” The 
Northmar, who had had a successful 
voyage, did not want for money, and 
preferred the games. At these the 
emperor and empress were present, and 
the players who contended for victory 
were divided into kingsmen and queens- 
men, a tradition of the more ancient 
“blues and greens.” Dramatic representa- 
tions also took place, doubtless of mytho- 
logical subjects, as the Northmen seemed 
to fancy themselves among their own 
deities, and pleasantly accepted Jupiter as 
Thor. 

The wealth of the city, which was not 
sacked by the Latins till more than forty 
years after the visit of Rabbi Benjamin, 
must, according to his account, have been 
enormous. In the new palace, called 
Blachernes, the pillars and walls were 
covered with pure gold; the throne was 
of gold ornamented with precious stones. 
“Over it hangs a golden crown, suspended 
on a chain of the same material, the length 
of which exactly admits the emperor to sit 
under it. This crown is ornamented with 
precious stones of inestimable value. Such 
is the lustre of these diamonds that, even 
without any other light, they illumine the 
room in which they are kept.” When 
compared with drawings of the period, 
this account is seen to be very exact. The 
imperial throne resembled a canopy or bal- 
dacchino supported on four gold columns, 
studded with gems of immense size. This 
magnificence does not seem to have been 
confined to the court. All ranks and con- 
ditions of men fared sumptuously. “The 
Greeks who inhabit the country are ex- 
tremely rich, and possess great wealth in 
gold and precious stones. They dress in 
garments of silk, ornamented with gold 
and other valuable materials. They ride 
upon horses, and in their appearance are 
like unto princes. The country is rich, 
producing all sort of delicacies, as well 
as abundance of bread, meat, and wine. 
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They are well skilled in the Greek sciences, 
and live comfortably, ‘every man under 
his vine and his fig-tree.’” Now comes 
the weak point of all this prosperity and 
splendour. ‘The Greeks hire soldiers of 
all nations, whom they call barbarians, for 
the purpose of carrying on their wars 
with the Sultan of the Thogarmim, who 
are called Turks. They have no martial 
spirit themselves, and, like unto women, 
are unfit for martial enterprises.” 

It is among the wealthy and effeminate 
Greeks that the Jewish traveller finds his 
brethren for the first time undergoing a 
species of persecution. In his account of 
Rome, he not only omits all mention of a 
Ghetto, but represents the Hebrews as 
enjoying power and consideration ; and in 
his notice of other Jewish colonies he says 
nothing of civil disabilities. At Constan- 
tinople, however, he finds the Jews for- 
bidden to dwell in the city, and “ obliged 
to reside beyond the one arm of the sea, 
where they are shut in by the channel of 
Sophia on one side, and they can reach 
the city by water only when they want to 
visit it for purposes of trade.” Compelled 
to live together in one spot—Pera—the 
Jews, who had a schism of their own, 
built a wall to divide the Rabbinites, or 
orthodox, from the Caraites, who rejected 
the authority of Rabbinic explanations. 
They appear to have enjoyed great material 
prosperity, and were either manufacturers 
of silk cloth or merchants; but their 
existence was not one of unalloyed delight. 
“‘ No Jew is allowed to ride upon a horse, 
except R. Solomon Hamritsri, who is the 
king’s physician, by whose influence the 
Jews enjoy many advantages even in their 
state of oppression, which is very severely 
felt by them ; and the hatred against them 
is increased by the practice of the tanners, 
who pour out their filthy water in the 
streets, and even before the very doors of 
the Jews, who, being thus defiled, become 
objects of contempt to the Greeks. Their 
yoke is severely felt by the Jews, both 
good and bad; for they are exposed to be 
beaten in the streets, and must submit to 
all sorts of bad treatment.” After calling 
at Cyprus, not yet under the sway of the 
house of Lusignan, the rabbi visited 
Antioch, and made his way to Jerusa- 
lem. The state of that city, after half 
a century of Christian rule, under the 
successors of Godfrey de Bouillon, was 
curious and exceptional. Excited by 
holy fervour, the victorious soldiers of 
the first Crusade had slaughtered thou- 


sands of the unfortunate Jews, whom they 
found in Palestine, and driven many 
more to take shelter under the compara- 
tively tolerant crescent. The Jerusalem 
of 1163 is described without the slightest 
enthusiasm, or sentiment of any kind, as 
“a small city, strongly fortified, with 
three walls. It contains a numerous popu- 
lation, composed of Armenians, Greeks, 
Georgians, Franks, and indeed, of people 
of all tongues. The dyeing house is rented 
by the year, and the exclusive privilege of 
dyeing is purchased from the king, by the 
Jews of Jerusalem, two hundred of whom 
dwell in one corner of the city, under the 
tower of David.” The military knights mus- 
tered strongly, four hundred Templars being 
always present in the city, generally under 
vows to remain for a fixed period. ‘“ The 
large place of worship, called Sepulchre, 
is visited by all pilgrims,” but the rabbi 
was more interested in the stables of King 
Solomon, the sepulchre of King Uzziah, 
and “the salt pillar into which Lot’s 
wife was metamorphosed; and although 
the sheep continually lick it, the pillar 
grows again, and retains its original state. 
Mount Sion is also near Jerusalem, 
upon the acclivity of which stands no 
building, except a place of worship of the 
Nazarenes.” The traveller further sees 
those three Jewish cemeteries, where, 
fo#merly, the dead were buried; some of 
the sepulchres had stones with inscriptions 
upon them, “but the Christians destroy 
these monuments, and use the stones in 
building their houses.” Without the 
slightest expression of indignation, our 
traveller passes from what a Jew would 
naturally regard as an unpardonable 
affront, to repeat, in the words of the 
Rabbi Abraham, the rucent but wonderful 
Christian legend of the tomb of David, 
frequently alluded to by medisval tra- 
vellers. “Fifteen years ago one of the 
walls of the place of worship, on Mount 
Sion, fell down, and the patriarch com- 
manded the priest to repair it. He 
ordered stones to be taken from the 
original wall of Sion for that purpose, 
and twenty workmen were hired, at stated 
wages, who broke stones’ from the very 
foundation of the walls of Sion. Two of 
these labourers, who were intimate friends, 
upon a certain day treated one another, 
and repaired to their work after their 
friendly meal. The overseer accused them 
of dilatoriness, but they answered that 
they would still perform their day’s work, 
and would employ thereupon the time 
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while their fellow labourers were at meals. 
They then continued to break out the 
stones, until happening to meet with one 
which formed the mouth of a cavern, 
they agreed to enter it, in search of trea- 
sure, and they went on until they reached 
a large hall, supported by pillars of 
marble, encrusted with gold and silver, 
and before which stood a table, with a 
golden sceptre and crown. This was the 
tomb of David, king of Israel, to the left 
of which they saw that of Solomon, in a 
similar state, and so of all the kings of 
Juda, who were buried there. They 
further saw chests locked up, the contents 
of which nobody knew, and were on the 
point of entering the hall, when a blast of 
wind like a storm issued forth from the 
mouth of the cavern, so strong that it 
threw them down—almost lifeless—on 
the ground. There they lay until evening, 
when another wind rushed forth, from 
which they heard the voice of a man 
calling aloud, ‘Get up, and go forth from 
this place.’ The men ran out, full of fear, 
and went to the patriarch, to report what 
had happened to them. This ecclesiastic 
summoned into his presence the Rabbi 
Abraham el Constantini, aforesaid, a pious 
ascetic, one of the mourners of the down- 
fall of Jerusalem, and caused the two 
labourers to repeat what they had previ- 
ously reported. Rabbi Abraham, tlftre- 
upon informed the patriarch that they had 
discovered the sepulchres of the house of 
David, and of the King of Juda. The 
following morning the labourers were sent 
for again, but they were found stretched 
on their bed, and: still full of fear; they 
declared that they would not go again to 
the cave, as it was not God’s will to 
discover it to anyone. The patriarch 
ordered the place to be walled up, so as to 
hide it effectually from every one, unto 
the present day.” 

Not one word of comment, of assent, or 
dissent concerning this singular story is 
uttered by the Spanish Jew. It is the old 
story, “it was told me,” a formula almost 
always adopted by travellers when they 
decline to endorse any wonderful story. 
It is a curious narrative, and if anything 
- can be imagined more remarkable than a 
Christian patriarch taking a rabbi into 
council, it is that no further investigation 
should have been made, but the whole 
story allowed to rest on the unsupported 
testimony of two labourers who had 
enjoyed ‘“‘a friendly meal ” together. 

The rabbi appears to have visited 





Damaseus—then the frontier town of 
Noureddin, Sultan of the Turks—where 
he found a magnificent Mohammedan 
mosque, “said to be” the palace of Ben- 
Hadad; devoted to the flamas by the 
prophet Jeremiah, “I will kindle a fire 
in the wall of Damascus, and it shall con- 
sume the palaces of Ben-Hadad ;” and by 
Amos, “I will send a fire into the house 
of Hazaél, which shall devour the palaces 
of Ben-Hadad.” One wall of this palace 
remained, and, says the Rabbi, “it is 
framed of glass by enchantment. This 
wall contains as many openings as there 
are days in the solar year, and the sun in 
gradual succession throws its light into 
the openings, which are divided into twelve 
degrees, equal to the number of the hours 
of the day, so that by this contrivance 
everybody may know what time it is.” 

Whatever substratum of truth may 
exist in this story, it would seem that 
Damascus was a very large city inclosed 
with a wall and surrounded by a beautiful 
country, “which, in a circuit of fifteen 
miles, presents the richest gardens, and 
orchards in such numbers and beauty as 
to be without equal upon earth.” The 
reason for this extraordinary fertility is 
soon made evident. Damascus was well 
supplied with water, and the supply was 
admirably managed for the twelfth 
century; “water is carried by means of 
pipes into the houses of the principal 
inhabitants as well as into the streets and 
markets.” Mosul—where seven thousand 
Jews were harboured by the Mohammedans 
—is next described as a city on the banks 
of the Tigris, joined by a bridge to Nineveh 
—then utterly inruins, covered bynumerous 
inhabited villages and small towns. The 
next great city mentioned is Baghdad, the 
metropolis of the Khalifs, not yet abolished 
by the Mogul, and enjoying the same 
“ dignity over the Mohammedans,” saith 
the rabbi, rather spitefully, “as the pope 
enjoys over the Christians.” 

Here the Jews enjoyed great pros- 
perity. Many of the officers of the great 
Abassid were of that nation, and he him- 
self understood “all languages ;” was weil 
versed in the Mosaic law, and read and 
wrote the Hebrew tongue. The khalif 
was not easily approached, and, when 
infested by crowds of pilgrims, who 
begged to see the light of his countenance, 
permitted a deputy to bless them, and a 
eorncr of his garment to be hung eut of 
the window, to be eagerly kissed by the 
faithful. Judging from Benjamin’s nar- 
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rative, the khalif was an admirable ruler, 
who provided buildings and hostelries— 
on the other side of the Euphrates—for the 
sick poor who resorted thither, in order to 
be cured. There were no less than sixty 
medical warehouses or dispensaries, all 
well provided, from the khalif’s stores, 
with spices and other medicaments ; and 
every patient, who claimed assistance, was 
fed at the khalif’s expense until his cure 
was completed. Saracen ideas of sanitary 
measures did not stop at dispensaries and 
isolation of the sick, but extended to those 
“insane persons who are met with, par- 
ticularly during the hot season, every one 
of whom is secured by iron chains until 
his reason returns, when he is allowed to 
return to his home. For this purpose they 
are regularly examined once a month by 
officers appointed by the khalif for that 
purpose, and, when they are found to be 
possessed of reason, they are immediately 
liberated.” An iron chain is, doubtless, a 
rude restorative of reason, but the “visiting 
justices” must be acknowledged as an 
early and happy thought of the Abasside 
khalifs. 

Baghdad contained, moreover, a great 
college for the study of the-Mosaic law ; 
and the head of this institution enjoyed 
great dignity as a lineal descendant of 
David—a fact proved by “his pedigree,” 
saith Rabbi Benjamin, this time with un- 
questioning faith. This great man en- 
joyed an immense revenue ; was an excel- 
lent scholar, and gavea dinner party every 
day ; so that there is little wonder at his 
great popularity. All this part of the 
world swarmed with Jews: five thousand 
in Ras-el-Ain, and some twenty thousand 
around the site of Babylon—a place of 
pilgrimage to them. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, the evidence concerning the city of 
Semiramis was curious. It “ was said ” 
that the streets still extended for thirty 
miles, and that the ruins of the temple of 
Nebuchadnezzar were still to be seen; but 
“people are afraid to venture among them 
on account of the serpents and scorpions 
with which they are infested.” At Kufa, 
the burial-place of King Jechoniah, we 
hear of seventy thousand, and in Telmas 
of one hundred thousand, and, in the 
province of which Thanijem was the metro- 
polis, of forty cities, two hundred villages, 
and one hundred small towns, inhabited 
by three hundred thousand Jews; who 
appear to have been both prosperous and 
powerful; to have had rulers of their own ; 
and to have been, as of old, a “ terror to 





their neighbours.” They “ were said ” to 
be the descendants of the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh, led 
away captives by Shalmaneser, King of 
Assyria, and who then repaired into moun- 
tainous retreats, erected cities, and fortified 
them. 

Some ten years before the visit of 
Rabbi Benjamin, the Jews inhabiting this 
region had raised a mighty turmoil under 
a famous pretender, one David El-Roy. 
This man, born in the city of Amaria, had 
studied in Baghdad under the chief Hebrew 
—the prince of the captivity—Chisdai, 
and under Eli, president of the college of 
Geon Jacob. He became an excellent 
scholar, well versed in the Mosaic law, in 
the decisions of the rabbins, and in the 
Talmud; understanding also the profane 
sciences, the language and writings of the 
Mohammedans, and the lore of magicians 
and enchanters. This David—patriot, 
fanatic, or impostor, it is impossible to 
tell which—determined to rise in rebellion 
against the king of Persia, to unite and 
collect the Jews who lived in the moun- 
tains of Chaphton, and to conquer Jeru- 
salem. “He gave signs,” saith Rabbi 
Benjamin, ‘by false miracles,” declared 
himself invested with a divine mission, 
and was by many accepted as the Messiah. 
Summoned to the presence of the king of 
Persia, David went without fear, and, on 
being interrogated, declared himself to be 
“the king of the Jews.” He was at once 
committed to prison, but three days after 
presented himself before the king in coun- 
cil, having escaped from prison without 
human aid. The king said, “Who has 
brought thee hither, or who has set thee 
at liberty?” To which David answered, 
“My own wisdom and subtilty; for verily 
I fear neither thee nor thy servants.” The 
king commanded that he should be seized, 
but his servants answered and said, ‘“ We 
see him not, and know him to be here 
only by the sound of his voice.” The king 
was much astonished at the craft of David, 
who then said, “‘I now go my own way;” 
and went, followed by the king, his nobles, 
and servants, to the banks of the river, 
where he took his shawl, spread it upon 
the water, and crossed thereupon. At 
that moment he became visible. All the 
servants of the king saw him cross the 
river on his shawl, and confessed him to 
be the greatest magician upon earth. The 
same day he travelled to Amaria (ten 
days’ journey), and told the astonished 
Jews all that had happened to him. So 
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far, his career was successful; but the 
king of Persia and the khalif of Baghdad 
now dealt severely with the Jews, and the 
former threatened to put all the Jews in 
his kingdom to death, unless the proceed- 
ings of David El-Roy were arrested. 
Hereat he was commanded by his pastors 
and masters to discontinue the course he 
had adopted, on pain of excommunication ; 
but the undaunted David pursued his 
career until a certain prince, named Sin- 
el-Din sent for the father-in-law of the 
new prophet, and offered him ten thousand 
florins if he would secretly kill him. The 
unholy bargain was concluded, and David 
El-Roy was slain on his bed while he 
slept. The leader of this strange insur- 
rection being thus disposed of, a present 
of one hundred talents of gold appeased 
the wrath of the Persian monarch, and 
the “land was tranquillised.” Such is 
this Benjamin’s version of the “ wondrous 
Tale of Alroy.” 

These mountain Jews in their fortified 
cities appear to have been ticklish subjects 
for the Persian kings to deal with, and 
kept up a sort of alliance with the Caphar 
Tarac, or infidel Turks—the Ghuzes, who 
sprang from the northern bank of the 
Oxus. These unbelievers sorely harried 
the Persian frontier, and were assisted by 
their Jewish allies on a notable occasion. 
The Caphar Tarac had invaded Persia, 
had taken the city of Rai, which they 
smote with the edge of the sword, when the 
Persian king raised a large army and went 
forth to give them battle. After a narrow 
escape from losing his entire army in the 
desert, the king reached the mountains 
where the Jews dwelt. There his scouts 
reported a large fortified city, and, after 
some delay, and many threats, the king was 
admitted, and, with his army, hospitably 
treated. In the meantime, however, the 
Jews secretly advised their allies to com- 
mand the passes of the mountains, so that 
when the Persians went out to fight they 
were utterly defeated and the Sultan was 
made prisoner. 

Whether the rabbi ever went to India 

‘is doubtful. He relates the story of the 
drops of rain swallowed bythe pearl oysters, 
and the subsequent development of these 
raindrops into pearls, and gives an account 
of the fire worshippers and their curious 
mode of sepulture. He also speaks of the 
travellers to China who take bullocks’ hides 
with them, and “ whenever a storm arises 
and throws them into the sea of Niphka, 

sew themselves up in the hides, taking 








care to have a knife in their hand, and 
being secured against the sea water, throw 
themselves into the ocean, where they are 
soon perceived by a large eagle, called a 
griffin ””—Sinbad’s roc, no doubt—* which 
takes them for cattle, darts down, seizes 
them in his gripe and carries them upon 


dry land to consume his prey. The man, 
however, now kills the bird with his knife, 
cuts his way out and tries to reach an 
inhabited country. Many people have 
been saved by this stratagem.” 

After seeing Mount Sinai, and the Red 
Sea, the rabbi took shipping at Damietta, 
visited Palermo, and travelled thence 
by Rome, ‘Lucca, and Mount Maurienne, 
over the passes into Germany—a country 
“full of hills and mountains.” He re- 
joices greatly over the cities of Germany, 
the prosperity of the Jews therein, and 
the scholarship displayed by them. 
Thence he appears to have worked east- 
ward into Russia, as far as Kiev, and to 
have returned across Germany again, 
and by Paris to the Peninsula, after an 
absence of about thirteen years. The 
worthy rabbi is overmuch taken up with 
his own people, but his reiterated state- 
ments leave no doubt that in his day, the 
Jews fared well enough, if they did 
not fall in the track of the Crusaders, 
when they shared the fate of every- 
body else, except monks, and were either 
plundered, or murdered, or both. One 
extraordinary merit in his narrative is his 
remarkable freedom from superstition, and 
the calm and scholar-like way in which he 
recounts marvellous stories, without, in 
the slightest degree, either affirming or 
impugning their veracity. 








A NIGHT’S RIDE IN FAIRYLAND. 


ALL night the great elms shook for fear 
And writhed as if in pain, 
Between the pauses of my sleep 
I heard the gusty rain ; 
Quite sick of this world, and unmanned, 
I rode away to Fairyland. 


All night the bellowing of the storm 
The crazy chimney rocked and shook ; 
Till weary of this sound of woe, 
Weary of pen, and ink, and book, 
I bridle snatched with careless hand, 
And rode an hour through Fairyland. 


I heard, still as I flew along, . 

The old oak’s branches shake and shake. 
Yet weary of this stubborn beart, 

That throbs and throbs but will not break, 
I sought for Oberon and his band, 
And rode long leagues through Fairyland. 


I found the court ; in love and dance 
I wiled away the summer hours: 

Lances I broke, and quaffed the cup, 
Where fell a rain of crimson flowers. 
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They all obeyed my proud command, 
Those little folks of Fairyland. 


I won the Fairy crown at last, 
And built a castle tall and proud ; 
The roof was sunshine, and the walls 
Were formed of rainbow and of cloud ; 
I bade the goblins own my sway— 
A shout—I woke, and it was day. 





THE NARRATIVE OF 
AN UNEVENTFUL VOYAGE. 

Tue St. George steamship, ten feet in 
the beam, and forty feet from stem to 
stern, with a pair of paddle-wheels a size 
too large for it, and a thin chimney 
painted in black and red bands, plies 
between Conway and Treffriw. She 
makes, once a day, an insignificant little 
trip on the Conway river, hurrying up on 
the bosom of the tide, and back again as 
fast as she can dip the blades of her over- 
grown paddles, as though she were afraid 
of a premature ebb. Farther than Treffriw, 
even she cannot poke her smoky nose up 
the beautiful valley; and for this small 
favour she is a time-and-tide server of the 
most pronounced type, to the endless 
vexation of would-be passengers. You 
arrange a nice little excursion, with trains 
and everything to match; rain intervenes 
to upset the plan; and the next day the 
St. George sails an hour later, to suit 
the tide; and in that interval you are cast 
upon the streets of Conway. This at least 
was the fate of Mens, Corpus, and myself, 
three indolent tourists—neither artists, nor 
antiquarians, nor botanists, nor pedestrians, 
nor of such as go about “ seeing places,” 
nor afflicted with a passion for ferns, or 
churches, or mountains, nor even health- 
seekers—but merely lazy units enjoying 
laay weeks in Wales. 

filip in the early morning gives a tone 
of one sort or another to the whole day. 
To-day the necessary stimulus was supplied 

Corpus, who, having experienced a 
shock of mild delight in the main street 
of Conway, felt and exhaled its serene 
influence throughout the day. Corpus’s 
delight was due to an exquisite apprecia- 
tion of retributive justice. 

Harmless and incapable of revenge him- 
self, he felt a keen enjoyment in the 
vengeance of fate. Not many days before, 
he and Mens, waiting for the train at 
Conway, and idling in an hungry mood 
through its streets and by-ways, came 
upon an eating establishment—‘ The 
Original Conway Refreshment Room. 
Proprietor, Mr. William Williams.” In 
the window was a bowl of mushrooms, 


flanked by two mutton chops, with a few 
buns occupying commanding positions on 
jam-pots in the back-ground. Imposing 
itself obtrusively on the pavement was 
the bill of fare, announcing that chops, 
steaks, tea, and coffee were always ready, 
and that there was an ordinary at one 
o’clock—hot roast joint and vegetables, 
one shilling. Thrusting himself even more 
obtrusively into the street, and eyeing 
Mens and Corpus with a meaning smile, 
stood Mr. William Williams. With a 
glib tongue he extolled his viands, his low 
prices, his wife’s cookery, above all his 
hot roast joint. Hunger blinded the 
better judgment, and opened the eyes and 
ears. There was time, before the train 
left, to partake of Mr. William Williams’s 
ordinary. There was also time to repent. 

The staircase leading to that upper 
room was narrow and sticky. Greasy 
bodies had rubbed against the wall on 
one side; greasy hands had handled 
the bannisters on the other; spots of 
grease made the steps slippery. The 
narrow passage which ended in that 
upper room was dark, and the walls were 
stained. The room itself was lit with a 
dismal sheen from black horsehair. Horse- 
hair covered the seats and the backs of 
the chairs; horsehair draped the sofa from 
head to foot; the two armchairs were 
horsehair boxes, on legs, with the lids 
propped up, and the fronts knocked out. 
The blind was half drawn down; the 
window was fast closed, and fly-blown. 
Neither Mens to Corpus, nor Corpus 
to Mens, would confess irresolution; but 
courage and hunger were fast ebbing 


a smell of roast mutton. In five minutes 
a ring of the bell brought up a ser- 
vant girl, and the cloth, not a clean 
one, was unfolded, and strokcd down on 
the table. Then followed, in slow suc- 
cession, knives, forks, and glasses; and 
Mens smiled faintly, and heaved the last 
sigh of an expiring appetite. The door 
closed again, and all signs of the ap- 
proaching ordinary died away. Presently, 
with a silent turn of the little brass 
handle, entered, like mutes, two females 
in black—mother and daughter—faded, 
both of them, and very pale, but the 
daughter the paler and ghastlier of the 
two. These subsided into two deep 
hollows in the sofa, raising a horsehair 
billow between them, and produced, one 
her work, and the other a discoloured 





volume of a neutral tint. Their entrance 


away, and the house was pervaded with . 
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disturbed the air-currents, and the room 
was alive with strange and undefined 
odours. Presently the door opened, the 
smell of mutton again prevailed, and the 
dingy maid laid plates for four. Mens 
turned to Corpus with a smile, cheerful to 
the last. Corpus, careless whether he 
was audible or inaudible, blurted out— 
“TI can’t dine with those women;” and 
threaded passage and staircase into the 
street. Mens, following with more de- 
liberation, met ‘‘dinner” on the stair- 
case, and Mrs. William Williams at the 
foot, storming at her departing guests. 
From a safe distance, two men that day 
pronounced a curse on “The Original Con- 
way Refreshment Room.” 

This happened a few days ago; now, 
once more in the main street of Conway, 
Corpus hugged himself with visible de- 
light. Mens, less demonstrative, drank in 
the scene with quiet enjoyment. The 
shutters of “‘ The Original Conway Refresh- 
ment Room” were closed; the premises 
were “to let;” Mr. William Williams 
had betaken himself, his wife, his shilling 
ordinary, and his whole redolent surround- 
ings elsewhere. ‘ But what,” asked Cor- 
pus, “can have become of the ghoulish 
females?” We left this monument of 
the justice of fate for the deck of the 
St. George. 

The St. George is moored, or tied with a 
bit of cord, to a mud bank below the castle, 
with the tide rising up in brown swirls 
around her. On the beach are women mea- 
suring mussels by basketfuls, and stowing 
them away in sacks: the beach itself is 
composed chiefly of brickbats and mussel- 
shells. A mud bank close at hand is well 
stirred into slime by the tide, not inodo- 
rously; on the left is a timber-yard; in 
front, the railway, skirting the castle-wall. 

But who are these, so withered, and so 
anything but wild in their attire? To 
Corpus’s immense glee they are the 
ghoulish females, paler than ever, and 
seated very close to the side of the boat. 
The mother wears a pair of netted gloves; 
the daughter’s are of black kid, worn 
white at the finger tips, and in need of 
extensive repairs. Altogether, mother and 
daughter have a seedy aspect; perhaps 
they have been someway involved in the 
fate of Mr. William Williams. From time 
to time they afford Corpus much ill- 
suppressed amusement, and even Mens 
chuckles at intervals in his quiet way. 

The skipper has come on board in his 
shirt-sleeves; argal, though the clouds 





are low, we shall have a fine day. A man 
of blackish hue succeeds in hiding himself 
up to his middle among the machinery, and 
pokes about there out of sight, as if he were 
killing a rat. In this place of comparative 
concealment he combines the offices of 
engineer and stoker. A third man, whose 
prevailing tint is brown, and who is more 
genuinely dirty than the engineer, we call 
“the crew.” The whistle fails to bring any 
more passengers on board, the tide is 
flowing strongly, and “the crew,” bring- 
ing his brown body to bear on the boat- 
hook, pushes off. The mussel-packers on 
the beach stand up and stretch themselves, 
a few railway hands lounge over the em- 
bankment-wall, whilst the overhanging 
castle-tower makes a final threat of tum- 
bling on to them. There comes a farewell 
whiff of mud and shell-fish, and we puff 
away up the river. 

Including the funereal women and our 
three selves, we passengers number thirty- 
two. “Thecrew” having satisfied himself 
on this point, and imparted the informa- 
tion to the skipper, retreats into lee of a 
paddle-box, and falls asleep with his head 
in a bucket of ashes. As we advance the 
mountains grow up one behind the other, 
range beyond range; the banks approach 
us; we are leaving the open water for the 
intricacies of the narrow channel. 

Meanwhile the skipper becomes con- 
versational, to the extent of naming a few 
mountains wrongly, and telling a variety 
of obvious untruths with Welsh indif- 
ference, but from our comfortable seats on 
the paddle-boxes we forget to be angry 
with him, in our enjoyment of one of the 
most worshipful valleys in Wales. On the 
lefta wooded hill-side; on the right a higher 
and gentler slope, pieced out into fields, 
and flecked with cottages; rising above 
all on the right, and in front, mountains 
that we recognised afar off—old friends 
seen from Bettws' and Nant Gwynant. 
Close at hand low meadows, ending 
abruptly in little clay cliffs three feet 
high, visibly eaten away by the current, 
and topped with overhanging and trea- 
cherous turf. Little black cattle grazing 
in these meadows, sheep, and leisurely 
horses of a rough, ill-fed breed. Around 
them and amongst them, and bearing 
down on to them in distant flocks, and 
flapping over their heads, and skimming 
along the ground, and running jerkily 
from tuft to tuft, are the peewits; dull, 
restless little bodies on the ground, 
glorifying the air with their white fans 
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when on the wing. Several cormorants, 
in their brown summer plumage, stop 
fishing as we approach, and follow us 
overhead. Gulls, peering downwards with 
their clever faces, recognise, so Corpus 
thinks, the funereal women as old friends; 
and when “the crew” awakes, and lowers 
overboard his bucket of cinders, and 
brings it up again full of dirty water for 
the stoker-engineer, they settle down 
astern, and we lose sight of them as we 
turn into the next reach. Passing a little 
marsh-isolated landing-stage, communi- 
cating with the hillside by a rusty tram- 
way, the bank is fringed for a mile 
or more with flags and bulrushes. The 
fussy little wave from our exaggerated 
paddle-wheels ruffles the equanimity of 
these; they are taken vastly by surprise, 
and bow themselves more hastily than 
gracefully. But before we are many 
yards ahead they recover their dignity, 
and wave slow and measured salutes. A 
heron, who has been dozing among them, 
lowers his high shoulders, flaps his wings, 
and trails his long pair of legs over a 
hedge and out of sight. 

“The crew” has not been long awake 
when he is called to take the wheel, and 
elbows through the passengers, treading 
on their toes. The skipper produces from 
an unsuspected cavity in his shirt a bundle 
of dirty tickets, and goes round for his 
fares. We notice that the elder of the 
funereal women is in difficulties for 
change, and at last has to make it up with 
a postage stamp. The skipper resumes 
the wheel, and presently turns the St. 
George’s bow directly towards the feet of 
two men standing on the clay bank, with 
a portmanteau, guns, and fishing-rods. 
Every moment we expect to go end on 
into the bank; but the boat answers her 
helm smartly, whisks round within a few 
feet of the bank, and presents her stern to 
the two men, who throw their luggage in 
before them, and jump on board. Pre- 
sently, by a similar manceuvre, we land an 
old farmer, in silk knee-breeches, blue 
hose, and shoes. He has chosen to be 
disembarked on swampy ground, half a 
mile from road or habitation, and before 
we are out of sight he is over his shoes in 
mud and water. 

Some passengers are attempting to 
extract from the skipper the names of the 
waterfalls. He is probably telling them 
wrong; and, even if he is right, it would 
be impossible for them to reproduce the 
inarticulate noises he makes. Near one of 





the waterfalls is a sulphur spring, and 
close by a sulphur-ore mine; and whilst 
we, wondering vaguely what sulphur-ore 
is like, and which was discovered first, the 
mine or the spring, and whether the 
spring will fail when the mine fails, and 
who in the name of fortune is the better 
for drinking rotten-egg water, despair of 
enlightenment on any of these points, 
the St. George has quietly sidled up to 
the miniature quay at Treffriw. 

Here we disembark ; and Corpus, urged 
thereto by divers twinges of conscience, 
offers his hand to the funereal women, 
who are both of them entangled, as to the 
legs, in long black dresses. The middle- 
aged daughter extends a very large hand, 
and places it on Corpus’s arm, but the 
elderly mother declines, possibly remem- 
bering Corpus’s behaviour at Mr. William 
Williams’s ordinary. 

The St. George, we had been told, lies 
three quarters of an hour at Teffriw quay, 
and then scuttles down on the tide without 
a minute to spare. Mens, Corpus, and I 
betake ourselves to a wood overlooking 
the quay, to smoke our cigars. But first 
I get the three quarters of an hour con- 
firmed from the skipper’s lips, and at the 
water side I find the women in black lin- 
gering where we had left them, and asking 
feeble questions of a stolid native. As I 
turn away, the elder of the two, impelled 
by the younger, places herself in my path. 
I make an effort to escape, and the younger 
woman says, “ Now, mamma; ask him.” 

Upon that, the elder, with a faint smile, 
and a movement inside her loosely hang- 
ing clothes between a bow and a crooked 
curtsey, says: “If you please, sir, we 
were wanting to know if that gentleman 
was Mr. Corpus.” Oh, horror! and I can 
think of nothing to say but the truth. 

“Ye-es, the name of one of those gen- 
tlemen is Corpus.” 

“The stout one, I presume.” 

“ Ye-es,” I reply, “the stout one.” 

“Ts he going back by the steamer this 
afternoon ?” 

Here again I can think of nothing but 
the truth, and answer “‘ Yes.” 

Mens and Corpus are eyeing the en- 
counter from a safe distance; and, the 
road being clear in their direction, I bow, 
and make my escape. 

Corpus is dumbfoundered at the news I 
bring. Visions of a summons taken out 
by Mr. William Williams on account of 
an untasted ordinary, with the ghoulish 
females in the witness-box, float into his 
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ken; only to be succeeded by the still 
more frightful fancy of a tender passion 
in in the breast of the daughter, 
whom he had helped from the boat on to 
the quay. He is young, and life is before 
him, but he feels that he will be haunted 
y those beings in decayed mourning. 

ens and I cannot help him in his dis- 
tress: we smoke on in silence, and are 
inclined to be amused. 

To dissipate his humours I recommend 
to Corpus’s notice the sherry-flask ; and, 
disentombing it from his pocket, Corpus 
discovers with it a letter, found that 
morning at the Penmaenmawr post-office, 
and stowed away for after reading. 

He takes a pull at the flask, and 
begins reading. What is it, in that inno- 
cent sheet of note-paper, that makes him 
work his face in an agony? The edges of 
it are fair and white, unstained by the 
fatal colour. Can it be that long-forgotten 
tailor’s bill, which Corpus fondly hoped 
had been sent in to somebody else? Can 
it be a summons home on important busi- 
ness—that holiday cut-throat? No, it is 
something worse; a communication crossed 
and recrossed by the maternal pen, con- 
cerning that elderly aunt of Corpus’s with 
her single elderly daughter, to whom, by 
a series of testamentary eccentricities, has 
come all the family money. ‘I am told,” 
the letter runs, “that they always dress 
in black, and live very quietly. They 
were lately lodging at Mr. William Wil- 
liams’s, High Street, Conway; but are 
now at Mr. Jones Apjones’s in the same 
street. I heard from your Aunt Frum- 
mety this morning ; she thinks she has 
seen you, has recognized you by your 
photograph, and hopes you will call. Do, 
my dear George,” pleads Mrs. Corpus, 
“make them out. They are leaving Wales 
in a few days, and perhaps you could 
persuade them to come to us for a week, 
and could bring them home with you. It 
would be a good opportunity of making 
their acquaintance; we have been sepa- 
rated too long.” Corpus reads, and we 
listen, and the St. George begins an angry 
whistle below us. 

“My boy,” says Mens, taking up the 
letter from the grass, where Corpus had 
thrown it, “here is another postscript. 
‘It is thirty years since I saw your Aunt 
Frummety ; she was then a very fine 
young woman. Perhaps her daughter 
takes after her.’” 

Corpus groans, and smokes viciously. 

The St. George continues whistling; 





only five minutes remain of its five-and- 
forty. 

Mens and I consult apart, and then 
Mens speaks: “Corpus, my boy, if they 
go by the boat, we will walk.” 

Corpus clasps us each by the hand; 
and now the whistle stops, and an im- 
patient little bell, rang by the skipper 
himself, fills idle Treffriw with a sense of 
its importance. From our seat we can 
watch the passengers and cargo going on 
board. A gamekeeper, with a couple of 
spaniels in leash; a market woman; two 
or three quarrymen; a couple of coops of 
fowls, given into special charge of ‘the 
crew,” and assigned a warm place on the 
boiler; a party of tourists, who cover a 
seat with shawls, and open their maps. 
Nothing in black is visible, neither up the 
road towards Llanrwst, nor down the 
road, as far as we can see it, towards 
Conway. Time’s up. The bell ceases. 
“ Cast off,” cries the skipper; while Tref- 
friw crowds the quay with its hands in its 
pockets. ‘‘The crew” makes ready with 
his boat-hook; but, instead of pushing 
off, he has for a moment to hold on. We 
come dashing through the underwood with 
a “ whoop,” and jump on board. 

Now that we are fairly under weigh, 
how bright and cheerful everything seems. 
The sun did not touch us in the wood: 
here it is pouring its full strength on the 
boat, on the stream, on the broad valley. 

We have not half so many passengers 
as on the up voyage, and the tide runs 
faster. There never was a merrier craft 
than the St. George, with its chimney 
striped as gaily as a wasp. We don’t at 
all object to the brown fleece of smoke 
trailing away astern, which the sky is 
perpetually combing off. If the spirits of 
the air want to spin a yarn up the Bettws 
Valley, they are welcome to the St. 
George’s funnel as a distaff. 

Corpus is in the best spirits of us all. 

A trouble, not of clouds, or sweeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 

Engendered, 
has blown over him and passed away- 
He dare not yet ask the skipper about the 
two ladies in black, for fear that worthy 
should notice their absence, and put back. 
But he leans against the paddle-box, and 
sings :— 

A maiden who dwelt in the forest of Arcady, 
Where the sun is gold, and the moonlight silvery. 

“ Ease her!” cries the skipper, and the 
stoker-engineer bestirs himself and moves 
a lever or two. 
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“* What are we stopping for ?” 
We are not stepping; we are making a 
sharp turn into a side channel, running 
out of the main stream, as it seems, into a 
primeval forest of bulrushes. The bul- 
rushes look as if they will brush our 
ddle-boxes on each side. 
“Where are you going ?” asks Corpus 
of the skipper. 
“Take up two ladies at the sulphur 
springs.” 

“Two ladies in black ?” 

“ Aye, aye,” says. the skipper, lending a 
hand to “the crew,” who has put the 
helm hard a-port. 

Poor Corpus! We eye him narrowly. 
He steps to where he can get an uninter- 
rupted view across the steamer’s bow. 

We can just see over the level top of 
the bulrush forest, and far away across it 
is the semblance of a jetty just under 
the hill. Towards this the channel we 
have entered appears to be winding. On 
the jetty, side by side, stand two black 
figures. We are nearly half a mile off, 
but there is no mistaking them. 

“ Captain, I will give you five shillings 
to keep your old course,” whispers Corpus, 
touching the skipper’s arm. 

A few bulrushes jump up from under 
the paddle-box, and sweep their wet heads 
sternwards along the bulwarks. ‘Hard 
a-head, a few strokes,” says the skipper. 

“JT will give you ten shillings,” says 
Corpus. 

The skipper looks Corpus in the face, 
and for a moment lets go the wheel. 

“A sovereign to keep your course,” 
and Corpus presses the coin into the man’s 
palm. 

“Hard astern,” cries the skipper, and 
we slowly work our passage backwards, 
between the now doubly agitated bul- 
rushes. The St. George’s nose is soon 
pointing down stream again. On the jetty 
across the rushes the black figures execute 
a sort of shadow-dance, a quadrille of 
forlorn ghosts, forgotten by the old ferry- 
man. As we pass on there is a sad sound 
as if the shades had their obols ready, and 
were abusing Charon bitterly. But the 
skipper’s back is in the direction of these 
black portents; he smokes one of Corpus’s 
cigars, and calls all the mountains by 
their wrong names. 

As we edge alongside the mud bank at 
Conway, and the plank is run ont for 
us to walk ashore, the Irish Mail comes 
booming through Stephenson’s Bridge, 


The train in which we are to follow, does 
not start for half an hour. 

“We have just time to call on dear 
Aunt Frummety,” remarks Corpus, and 
we trudge off, past the deserted abode of 
Mr. William Williams, and the blank 
shutters of the Original Conway Refresh- 
ment Room, in search of Mr. Jones 
Apjones’s residence. Mr. Jones Apjones 
is in the same line of business as the 
late Mr. William Williams, if he has not 
taken over that individual’s plant and 
stock in trade. Mr. Apjones owns the 
Conway Castle Refreshment Rooms. He, 
too, provides a frugal ordinary at one 
o’clock, though by this time in the after- 
noon there is nothing left of it, but a faint 
odour of cooking, and a tepid shoulder 
of mutton agape in its own gravy. 

“Mrs. and Miss Frummety at home?” 
asks Corpus. 

“Indeed, sir, they’re away in the steamer 
to Treffriw. But they’ll be back every 
minute, and I’m just gone about taking 
their dinners in.” 

Mrs. Corpus heard in due time that the 
Frummetys were unfortunately out when 
George called, and that George was — 
home at once, by way of Barmouth an 
South Wales. 
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DiasouicaL dogs, about which we have 
said our say in these pages,* are always of 
ebon hue, and no witch was ever yet 
known to harbour a grey, sandy, or tabby 
cat; the feline familiars of the broomstick 
riders being ever black as Erebus, and big 
enough to put the prize-winner at a 
Sydenham show out of conceit with him- 
self. But when witches or wizards avail 
themselves of their power of self-transfor- 
mation—and according to popular notions 
they are compelled to do so four times a 
year—they don a bestial guise of innocent 
white. A lane in Bridgewater obtained 
an unpleasant notoriety, by reason of a 
strange white rabbit taking a consti- 
tutional therein every evening, vanishing 
beyond human ken, whenever dogs or 
men interfered with its eventide run. One 
evening, the mysterious creature was 
detected taking a siesta in a eabbage 
garden, having only one way of exit—a 
narrow passage between two cottages. A 
guard was placed in the entry, while a 
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party of would-be witch-catchers, ventured 
among the cabbages. A bold fellow seized 
the rabbit, and bore it in triumph towards 
his waiting friends. He, or rather a 
favourite pig of his, had suffered from the 
machinations of a white witch, and think- 
ing of this, he gave the struggling captive 
a kick, and, hey presto! it slipped through 
his hands, and never was seen again by 
mortal eyes; but the white witch kept her 
bed for three days afterwards—disabled 
of course by the pigowner’s kick. 

Bolingbroke castle was in olden time 
the abiding-place of a witch-hare. In one 
of the Harleian manuscripts we read :— 
“One thing is not to be passed by, affirmed 
as a certain truth by many of the inhabit- 
ants of the town, upon their own know- 
ledge, which is, that the castle is haunted 
by a certain spirit, in the likeness of a 
hare, which at the meeting of the auditors 
doth usually run between their legs, and 
sometimes overthrows them, and so passes 
away. They have pursued it down into 
the castle-yard, and seen it look in ata 
grate into a low cellar, and have followed 
it thither with a light, when, notwith- 
standing that they did most narrowly 
observe it, and that there was no other 
passage out but by the door or window, 
the room being all above framed of stones 
within, not having the least chink or 
crevice, yet they could never find it. And 
at other times it hath been seen to run in at 
the iron grates below, unto other of the 
grottoes, as there be many of them, and 
they have watched the place, and sent for 
hounds, and put in after it, but aftera 
while they have come crying out.” 

The Bolingbroke hare was more fortu- 
nate, or more cunning, than a large one 
that, not many years ago, much exercised 
the dwellers in a certain Cornish village, 
by out-running the swiftest dogs, and re- 
ceiving many a bit of cold lead with sublime 
indifference. Puss, however, was, one un- 
lucky day, discovered by a party of 
sportsmen, determined to bring her down 
if there was any virtue in powder, shot, 
and perseverance. She led them a pretty 
dance for some miles, although apparently 
hit again and again, keeping on her way 
untired. At last someone suggested the 
trial of a silver charge. A few coins were 
converted into slugs, and sent after the 
game. She faltered, then suddenly dis- 
appeared round the brow of a hill. After 


a long search her pursuers came to a 
shelving rock, under which, panting and 
exhausted, lay—not the hare—but one old 








Molly, long suspected of unrighteous 
doings; anc. from that hour the dame 
walked with a limp. 

Witches would seem to be able to 
change their sex as well as their form. 
The author of Et Cetera tells us of a 
grey jack hare, which, after being slightly 
scratched by a greyhound in a run, gave 
the dog the go-by, and took refuge in 
a cottage garden. As the coursing party 
were about to follow it, the old woman 
living there appeared at her door with 
her left arm bleeding, as if from a 
recent cut, and one of the men cried, 
“There, master, there’s the very place 
Sweep’s teeth caught hold on her, and are 
ye going to say she aint a witch any 
more?” ‘Fhe coincidence was awkward 
for the unbelieving gentleman, it must be 
owned, and not over pleasant for the old 
lady. 

Witch-hare hunting may be diverting 
sport, but the after-consequences are apt 
to prove less enjoyable. In 1773, a party 
of young fellows, after a hard day’s hunt- 
ing near the village of Langattock, in Bre- 
conshire, were about to return home, when 
a hare started up just by them, to which 
the hounds gave chase, and the men, per- 
force, followed suit. A severe run ended 
in the hare disappearing through the win- 
dow of a public-house in Langattock—a 
place very infamous for witches—kept by 
Richard the tailor, a man suspected of 
resorting to the company of the fairies. 
Although they felt satisfied the tailor had 
beguiled them in the form of a hare, so 
that they might be obliged to put up at 
his inn for the night, the tired-out sports- 
men resolved to stay there. While they 
were making merry in the night, a Mr. 
Jones insisted, despite the remonstrance 
of the rest, in going outside the door for a 
few minutes. His minutes grew to hours, 
and his friends, suspecting foul play, 
threatened to burn down the place, where- 
upon the landlord and his wife retired to 
bed! Next morning, “ not early,” the lost 
Jones came back, looking as if he had 
been drawn through thorns and briers, and 
in a general state of disorder. He had, he 
averred, been travelling in rough, unknown 
ways from the time he left them until the 
morning, when he found himself at Twyn 
Gwnllin, twenty good miles from Lan- 
gattock. Soon afterwards, while helping 
a man to reload his horse, he became sud- 
denly insensible, and, upon coming to, 
discovered he was lying a few yards from 
the inn. The relator of this story, a 
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serious-minded Welshman, not likely, 
knowingly, to tell tarradiddles, was own 
brother to the unlucky Jones, of whom 
he says, simply enough—“ After this, he 
became sober and penitent, especially after 
the death of my father and mother.” 

Cornish quays are haunted by white 
hares, that only become visible to the 
fishermen’s eyes when a storm is brewing. 
But for their consideration for the lives of 
humankind, we should take them to be 
akin to the “ letices ” of Normandy—agile 
little creatures, of a dazzling whiteness, 
that are popularly held to be the souls of 
unbaptised children. The Pont-Angot, 
near Dives, is the favourite Sabbath ren- 
dezvous of these uncanny animals, where 
they meet “ all the cats of the old witches, 
all the dogs of the thieving shepherds, and 
all the owls of the cursed nuns far and 
near,” to do homage to a “ dame blanche,” 
enthroned on the narrow plank of the 
bridge. Woe to any wayfarer who attempts 
to pass over it without first obtaining per- 
mission on his bended knee, for the indig- 
nant queen of the unholy throng inconti- 
nently takes the unhappy man by the neck 
and pitches him to her fiendish subjects, 
all too eager to worry him to death. 

Some five miles from Burnley, in Lan- 
cashire, may be seen a few stones marking 
the site of Bernshaw Tower, once upgn a 
time the home of a fair dame, the Lady 
Sybil, who, not content with being young, 
beautiful, and rich, bartered her soul to 
become a veritable Lancashire witch. 
Among the many lovers who sighed and 
sued in vain for the wilful beauty, was 
Lord William, of Hopton Tower. In his 
desperation he sought the aid of Mother 
Helston, a renowned dealer in the black 
art. She directed him to hunt near Eagle’s 
Crag on the coming eve of All Hallows. 
He did so; and started a milk-white doe, 
which led him and his hounds for hours, 
until coming round again to the crag, a 
strange hound, which Lord William recog- 
nised as the witch’s familiar, joined in the 
chase, and, quickly gaining on the doe, 
caught her by the throat and held her till 
Lord William rode up, to throw an en- 
chanted silken leash around the captive’s 
neck, and take her in triumph to his 
tower. In the dead of night an earth- 


quake shook that stronghold to its founda- 
tions, at the same time shaking the Lady 
Sybil ont of her doeship into her own 
proper shape; and, a few days after the 
transformation, she became the wife of the 
man who had hunted her down. 


For 


awhile, all went well with the newly- 
wedded pair, but the lady was destined 
to justify the poet’s writing— 

The wife that was a cat may keep the house; 

But, faith, I would not trust her with a mouse! 

Before she had been a wife a twelve- 
month, Lady Sybil longed to return to 
the nocturnal diversions of her maiden- 
hood, and soon gratified the longing. One 
morning the frisky matron was found half 
dead in her bed. Her anxious lord had 
not to wait long for an explanation of the 
mysterious attack: for his serving-man, 
Robin, walked in with a lady’s hand bear- 
ing on one of the fingers his mistress’s 
signet ring. Watching in the open the 
previous night, the too officious Robin had 
caught sight of a beautiful white cat 
frolicking about in a manner unbecoming 
a mouser of decent habits, and, trying to 
capture her, only succeeded in cutting off 
a paw with his whittle, the said paw 
changing at cock-crow into the hand he 
presented to his master. By some magical 
surgery the severed member was reunited 
to the lady’s wrist; but she died soon 
afterwards of the misadventure or of 
mortification, and was buried near the 
Eagle’s Crag. The priests called in to 
ensure Lady Sybil making a happy end 
assured her husband they had cancelled her 
bond with the Evil One; but, for all that, 
anyone, having eyes to see, has only to 
take a midnight walk by the crag upon 
All Hallow Eve, to behold a ghostly hunter 
and a ghostly hound treading hard upon the 
heels of a shadowy milk-white doe. 

Fuen-Via-Coeil, commonly called Fin- 
gall, had good reason to be shy of white 
harts, and small blame to him, if he let 
such kittle cattle run free, when dear- 
bought experience had made him wise. 
Hunting one day upon Mount Callow, 
Fingall and a large field went in hot 
pursuit of a snow-white hart with horns 
and hoofs shining like gold. Horse after 
horse, hound after hound gave in, until 
Fingall and his peerless Bran were alone 
in the hunt. Just as the sun was going 
down, the hart reached the top of a tall 
cliff, and dashed over it into the lake 
beneath, followed by the brave Bran. 
Upon touching the water the hart changed 
into a lovely lady, who, riding the waves, 
waited for the poor hound to rise, when 
she pushed his head under again; then, 
having done the dog to death, she baulked 
his horrified master of vengeance by 
disappearing beneath the waters, and leav- 
ing him lamenting. The famous Border 
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prophet-poet, Thomas of Ercildoune, would 
not have been so tricked into sacrificing 
the pride of his kennel. His seven years’ 
apprenticeship to the Fairy Queen had 
taught him to distinguish the game of 
earth from that of Elfland. So, when his 
little foot-page woke him up with the 
news that a hart and a hind, as white as 
snow, were scaring the good people of 
Learmont by parading its one street by 
the light of tle moon, the rhymer, aware 
his earthly race was run, rose from his bed 
and went forth to seek his summoners ; 
and after bidding a sad farewell to Ercil- 
doune’s grey towers, followed the elvish 
deer across Leader’s silver tide— 
Some said to hill, and some to glen, 
Their wondrous course had been ; 


But ne’er in haunts of living men, 
Again was Thomas seen. 


It is pleasant to know that the woods 
about Rheinhardtsbrunn, in Thuringia, yet 
hold within their leafy precincts a repre- 
sentative of the fairy cervine race, in the 
shape of a splendid white stag with antlers 
of pure gold. Such a prize would long 
since have fallen a victim to man’s 
cupidity, but the most potent of stalkers 
could never hope to bring down a beast 
visible only to a night-wandering child, 
perfectly pure and innocent. When it 
happens to come across such a model 
youngster, the stag marshals the way to a 
wall of rock, which it attacks with its 
horns until they fall from its head; and 
the wall opens, disclosing a succession of 
treasure chambers full of jewels and gold 
dust, to which the lucky child can help 
itself at its will, Having fulfilled its 
mission, the stag disappears, not to be 
seen again until it has grown a new pair 
of horns, when the performance is repeated 
for the benefit of another little innocent. 

It was with no such honourable inten- 
tions, that pranksome Puck was wont to 
take the likeness of a filly foal or a ragged 
colt. That imp of mischief was only bent 
upon misleading belated mortals far out 
of their proper way, to land them in a 
quagmire. A mild practical joker was he, 
however, compared to his Irish cousin, 
the Pooka, whose nightly habit was to 
transform himself into a sturdy, shaggy 
pony and lie down in a dark road, and 
there wait until some wayfarer uncon- 
sciously bestrode him, when, starting up, 
he careered across country, bumping his 
terrrfied rider against wale jolting him 
over stony ways, rushing him through 
thorniest hedges, splashing through rivers, 





until chanticleer proclaimed the dawn; a 
signal for the ill-conditioned beast to cast 
his terrified burden into a bog or a prickly 
bush, and melt into thin air. Gervase of 
Tilbury’s hero, Osbert, would seem to have 
caught a Pooka of a superior breed in the 
prize he won in fair fight upon Wendle- 
bury Plain. Hearing that an elfin warrior 
kept the plain against all comers, the 
brave baron sallied out one moonlight 
night, encountered the fairy knight, and, 
unhorsing him in the first course, rode off 
with his foe’s charger, regardless of a 
wound in the thigh inflicted by the dis- 
comfited elf. Osbert went to bed, think- 
ing the addition to his stud well bought 
with a bootful of blood; but upon rising 
next morning found he had nought 
but his wound to show for his pains, his 
new war-horse having vanished at cock- 
crow. 

Possibly the mortified Osbert owed his 
loss to his ignorance of the art of manag- 
ing demon horses, a branch of stable lore 
in which the famous Scottish wizard, 
Michael Scott, was particularly proficient. 
That wise gentleman’s countrymen showed 
their proverbial shrewdness, in electing to 
send him to France, to obtain satisfaction 
for sundry piratical acts committed by 
French subjects. No one else could have 
doye their business so thoroughly, so 
quickly, and so cheaply; for Michael’s 
manner of travelling, and of negotiating, 
were equally inimitable. Immediately 
upon receiving his instructions, the wizard- 
knight withdrew to his study, and sum- 
moned a fiend, in the shape of a gigantic 
black horse; then mounting him instanter, 
took his way to France through the air. 
While they were crossing the sea, the horse 
suddenly spoke, inquiring what it was 
that old women muttered at bed-time ? 
Instead of replying, “the Pater-Noster,” 
and thereby giving his inquisitive steed 
power to throw him over, Scott sternly 
cried, ‘“‘ What is that to thee, Diabolus ? 
Mount and fly!” and so, without further 
parley, Diabolus carried him to Paris in 
no time. Never having known a respect- 
able ambassador to come in such a 
questionable shape, without a single 
servant, the French king received the 
Scottish envoy with little courtesy, and 
would have sent him about his business 
at once, if Sir Michael had not asked him 
not to speak before he had seen his horse, 
then standing outside the palace gates, 
stamp thrice. The wondering monarch 
acquiesced. The sable beast stamped 
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once, and every bell in Paris rang, and 
every steeple shook. At the second stamp 
three of the palace towers fell crashing to 
the ground. Not caring to have his 
capital about his ears, before Diaholus put 
his foot down for the third time, the king 
proclaimed his willingness to grant what- 
ever the Scotchman had come to ask. Of 
the two, we would rather have owned the 
wondrous brazen steed, sent to King 
Cambuscan, as a birthday gift, by the 
ruler of Araby and Ind. He at least was 
not given to asking awkward questions 
at inconvenient times, and was under 
reasonable control; while capable of carry- 
ing his master any distance in twenty-four 
hours, if he “trilled a pin” in his ear, and 
told him where he wished to go; and his 
journey done, would vanish at a word, to 
come again at command. 

Such flyers as Cambuscan’s Automaton, 
and Michael’s Diabolus, could not have 
been handicapped even by the Admiral 
himself, so as to bring them to a level 
with the ordinary run of satanic steeds, 
although the latter were quite equal 
to giving a Derby winner any amount of 
weight, and losing him. They are all 
made to one pattern. Whether carrying 
the phantom of a Highland chief round 
the old mansion, to announce a coming 
vacancy in the family circle; bearing an 
unhappy Leonore to her horrible church- 
yard bridal bed; or being urged by a 
ghostly huntsman in the wake of a 
spectral pack, the demon horse is always 
one of coal-black hue, with lightning-flash- 
ing eyes, and nostrils snorting fire, and sure- 
footed enough to lop “ where mortal 
horsemen ne’er dare ride.” Mortal horse- 
men might be found sufficiently daring, 
if the chance offered, to back these wild 
coursers of the night, and put them through 
their paces; but it would puzzle the deftest 
whip of the Four-in-Hand Ciub to emulate 
the grandsire of Queen Bess by tooling a 
headless team, while carrying his own 
head under his arm, and spouting flame 
from his mouth. Certainly Sir Thomas 
Boleyn has had plenty of practice, having 
done the journey over the twelve bridges 
once a year for the last three centuries, and 
ought to be perfect master of his horses 
by the time he has completed his prescribed 
term of a thousand years. The feat, how- 
ever, is hardly so extraordinary as that 
performed by a West Norfolk squire, who 
drives his coach and headless four through 
the bricked-up gateway of the mansion 
that once called him master, as surely as 











the anniversary of his death comes round. 
Whether impelled thereto by a feeling of 
spite for his successors, or merely from a 
desire to maintain the ancient right of 
way, nobody seems to know. 
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BOOK Il. CHAPTER XI. IN THE BANK PARLOUR. 

Fine times these for Mr. Heath—rich, 
rare, prosperous times—all his wishes 
seemed to be met half way, and everything 
he touched appeared to turn to gold. 
There is a French proverb to the effect 
that those who are lucky at playare unlucky 
in love; but whether it was that Mr. Heath 
was thoroughly British, or for whatever 
other reason, the saying had no bearing 
upon him. Not that he ever gambled, 
however, save that gambling and doing 
business in the City are now convertible 
terms; and in both his speculations in love 
and in the City, Mr. Heath had been 
extraordinarily fortunate. 

That was what was said about his love 
speculation in the West-end, only stronger 
words were employed when it became 
rumoured—and it was strange how soon 
the report got abroad—that Miss Middle- 
ham, old Middleham’s heiress, don’t you 
know (banker fellow that was killed down 
in the City), girl that Jim Crutchley’s 
widow dragons and lives with: the catch 
of the season, and all that kind of thing 
—was engaged, and everybody wanted to 
know to whom. They said, “To who?” 
but when you are looked after by Burke 
and Debrett, you need not trouble about 
Linley Murray. Ali sorts of people were 
suggested by the men who had proposed 
and been rejected, and who, with the im- 
possibility of reticence with which some 
men are afflicted, had been the round of 
their acquaintance, and, swearing each one 
individually to secrecy, had taken the 
whole of society into confidence. They 
must have plucked up a spirit and gone 
in again, their respective backers thought. 
Captain Macmanus happened to be in 
town again, when the news got wind, 
having arrived from Ballytattersal with 
half-a-dozen very promising little Gallo- 
ways, which, duly hogged and docked, 
might be converted into polo-ponies, and 
bring in sufficient to carry their vendor on 
to the hunting season. The blue-faced 
majors, and other cheery veterans of 
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the Hibernian cohorts, pluckily fighting 
through existence with the highest spirits 
compatible with the smallest means, heard 
of the rumour of Miss Middleham’s en- 
gagement from wealthier friends, members 
of the Rag or the Junior; and a delighted 
whisper ran round St. Alban’s-place, and 
the neighbouring quarter, that Mac had 
taken heart of grace to cast his line again, 
and had landed his fish. The friends of 
Lord Orme, if less demonstrative, were 
certainly not less hopeful ; and one of them 
venturing to congratulate that ordinarily 
calm and polished nobleman, in the middle 
of a rubber at the Portland, caused him to 
lose the odd trick and the game. As for 
Sir Charles Skirrow, his friends, who 
called themselves his ‘‘pals,” went, as they 
expressed it, “all over the place like the 
pattern of the carpet,” declaring that it 
must be he who had succeeded in “pulling 
off” the prize; and magnums of “fizz” 
were emptied in the classically simple 
coffee-room of Rummer’s, in Conduit- 
street, over which speeches were delivered 
abounding in the expression of that grati- 
tude which is said to be a recognition of 
favours to come. 

When it was discovered who was really 
the man, there was a good deal of astonish- 
ment, and not a littledismay. Most of the 
people ranking amongst Miss Middleham’s 
intimate acquaintances, with whom her 
time had been chiefly passed, had never 
met Mr. Heath, who eschewed “ society,” 
and had never even heard of him. ‘ Who 
was this fellow? ” they asked each other 
with vacuous grins. Nobody knew any- 
thing about him; he didn’t belong to 
this or that club; he was never seen in 
society; they supposed he must be some 
cad, don’t you know, who had fetched the 
girl somehow ; but they could not under- 
stand how he had got over Mrs. Crutchley. 
There were others, however, to whom 
Heath was tolerably well known; men of 
the West-End who had taken their names 
and titles into the City, pawning them for 
early allotment of shares to be speedily 
quoted at a premium, and lending them in 
exchange for directors’ fees. Men of allages 
these, younger brothers of dukes, with 
whiskers scarcely fledged; members sitting 
in Parliament for Radical constituencies, 
so uncompromising in their defiance of 
corruption at St. Stephen’s, so amenable 
to pecuniary influence on the east side of 
Temple Bar; grizzled military and naval 
veterans, whose K.C.B.ships, or other titles 
and honours, had been won either at the 











point of the sword or in dangerous ex- 
plorations among African savages or 
Arctic snows, and who, as ignorant as 
school-boys of all practical and valuable 
knowledge, suffered themselves to be 
cajoled by needy adventurers and mixed 
up with disreputable affairs. All these 
men knew Mr. Heath, and most of them 
respected him, for his business shrewd- 
ness and capacity were indubitable ; and he 
was always ready to do a kind action and 
to give words of warning or advice, pro- 
vided that, in so doing, he would not be a 
loser, and that the recipient of the favour 
was a person whose good-will was worth 
cultivation. They knew how high his 
reputation stood amongst the best men in 
the City, and how it was openly conceded 
that the great success which Middleham’s 
Bank then enjoyed, and the profits which 
it returned to the heiress, were due, 
not so much to its long-established re- 
spectability, as to the skilful manner in 
which it had been worked under Mr. 
Heath’s management, and to the increase 
in the business which the new class of 
customers introduced by him had occa- 
sioned. The fact of any relationship, 
however slight, existing between herself 
and the manager of the bank, had been 
studiously concealed by Mrs. Crutchley ; 
and if those who knew how faithfully the 
heiress had been served by Mr. Heath, felt 
astonishment at the reward which she was 
about to bestow upon him, the sentiment 
merely arose from the fact that their expe- 
rience of such gratitude had been limited. 
It was that very distaste for society 
which prevented his recognition amongst 
the dandies forming Miss Middleham’s 
court, that chiefly contributed to give Mr. 
Heath the high position which he held 
among his fellow bankers, and merchants, 
and men of business. He was always “at 
it,” they said, always attending to his 
work; and, whereas the late Mr. Middle- 
ham, although of high repute for business 
habits and qualifications, was accustomed 
to shirk work—occasionally staying down 
for a day or two at Loddonford, pottering 
amongst his gardeners, or lying out in his 
punt on the river, under the shade of the 
overhanging trees, and enjoying his Horace 
—his successor knew no holiday; and every 
day, save when business, from time to 
time, called him abroad for a short spell, 
was to be found in the bank parlour, bright, 
clear-headed, and accessible to all who 
required to see him. He was never absent 
from the bank, and seemed to concentrate 
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all his faculties on it. A score of schemes 
and ventures were brought before him 
every week. Some of them he dismissed 
at once. In regard to others, he threw out 
suggestions which were generally eagerly 
seized by their promoters; while, in a very 
few instances, he went deeply into calcula- 
tions and statistics, and, in a very short 
time, became the ruling spirit of the affair. 
Not less powerful because all unknown; 
his name was never seen on any board 
of direction, though he had been re- 
peatedly urged to give it, on the represen- 
tation that its presence there would ensure 
success and stability to the concern, how- 
ever much he might be interested in it; 
nor would he publicly avow a connection, 
however remote, with anything save Mid- 
dleham’s bank. That he was influential in 
this or that company, and that the wire- 
pulling in some of the largest financial 
undertakings in the City was really done 
by him was freely whispered about; but 
no proof was ever to be obtained, and Mr. 
Heath was never to be found in brokers’ 
offices, at shareholders’ meetings, or any- 
where, indeed, save in the bank parlour. 
There had been a good deal of change 
throughout the whole of Middleham’s since 
Mr. Heath, in his position of manager, 
had been authorised by the trustees to do 
az he pleased in all things. In the first 
place, the lives of the customers were 
infinitely more safe; for butter-firkins and 
egg-crates no longer swung in mid-air 
over their devoted heads—the provision- 
merchant, who lived next door, having 
died; and Mr. Heath had acquired the 
lease of the premises, with the view to the 
installation of a less objectionable neigh- 
bour. The old-fashioned air of quaintness, 
which pervaded the entire establishment, 
had disappeared, and if Hugh Middleham 
could have returned to life, he would 
scarcely have recognised the scene of his 
many years’ labour. The old notched ink- 
spotted counter had been removed, and 
replaced by one radiant with polished 
mahogany; the paying and receiving 
clerks, who from the waist upwards had 
been always exposed te view, now were 
provided with handsome ground -glass 
fixed screens, behind which they could 
retire from the public gaze. The appoint- 
ments throughout were novel and modern, 
and over the bullet head of Rumbold, the 
porter, hung the sword of Damocles, in 
the shape of dismissal, unless the offices 
were kept scrupulously clean. The new 
class of customers introduced by Mr. 


Heath, consisting chiefly of monied rela- 
tives of the West-end aristocrats, who in 
their City struggles sought his assistance 
and advice, would have been alarmed at 
the general dinginess which had prevailed 
for so many years; and the old customers 
had sense enough to see that fresh paint 
and cleaned windows did not interfere 
with the solidity of the bank, or the 
correct keeping of their accounts. 

The staff of the bank remained pretty 
much as it had been in Mr. Middleham’s 
time, save that Mr. Frodsham had been 
superannuated on a small pension, his 
place being filled, not by anyone selected 
from the general body of clerks, but by a 
gentleman, brought in from a joint-stock 
bank, a man of great sternness and attach- 
ment to discipline, under whose rule the 
lives of Mr. Smowle and his colleagues 
were far less comfortable than they had 
been. The surreptitious sandwich and 
sherry consumption had been done away 
with, the period of absence allowed for 
the mid-day meal had been considerably 
abridged, and those who were laggards in 
attendance, not merely received a remark- 
ably sharp reprimand from Mr. Towser, 
the new head-clerk, but were subjected to 
a system of pecuniary fine, neatly graduated 
in proportion to the time they were behind- 
hand. 

“That makes seventeen and six out of 
this quarter’s screw, my smiling Smowle,” 
said Mr. Bentle one morning, as his friend 
sneaked into his seat. “If you go on at 
this rate, you will have about eighteen- 
pence to receive at midsummer, unless 
your services are dispensed with before.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Mr. Smowle, 
doggedly. “I was late last night at Cre- 
morne; got introduced to Wilkinsoni II 
Diavolo, the fellow who comes head first 
down the slack rope with fireworks in his 
heels, don’t you know, and stood him 
some supper afterwards. Very pleasant 
party he is, too; full of talk and chaff; 
but I didn’t get home till three o’clock, ||; 
and that old fool, my landlady, forgot to |} 
call me this morning.” 

“You didn’t give that as the excuse to 
Towser, I suppose?” observed Mr. Bentle. 

“Not quite,” replied Mr. Smowle, with 
agrin. “I told him I had a bad pain in 
my epigastrium. I don’t know what that 
is, but it sounded a good long word; 
and when he shook his head at that, I 
mentioned that that wood pavement was 
up again in Oxford Street, and that the 





omnibus had to come round by the back 
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slums. But he would not stand it, sir. 
He muttered something about frivolous 
excuse, and docked me three-and-six, 
before you could say knife.” 

“The chief was asking for you about 
ten minutes ago,” said Mr. Bentle; “he 
wanted a copy of Laforet’s account. No, 
you can’t go in now,” he continued, as Mr. 
Smowle was about to rise from his seat ; 
“he has got some one with him, and there 
is another fellow waiting to see him.” 

““What, that seedy-looking customer ?” 
said Mr. Smowle, looking round in the 
direction in which his friend had jerked 
his head. “If I were Rummy, I should 
keep a sharp look-out, lest he should 
bolt with the poker, or put some of the 
coals in his pocket.” 

“Don’t you know who it is?” asked 
Mr. Bentle. 

“Not I,” said Smowle; “he looks like 
a barber’s clerk in the long vacation.” 

“That, sir,” said Mr. Bentle, “is a 
representative of the palladium of our 
liberties, one of the members of the press- 
gang, and a distinguished professor of 
black-mail. He edits a little rag called the 
Weekly War-Whoop; and the other day 
he called on my cousin, Dick Trotter, 
who is the actuary of the Friendly Grasp 
Insurance Office. ‘I was pleased to see so 
satisfactory a meeting of your shareholders 
last week, Mr. Trotter,’ he said; ‘and I 
have written a little article on it which 
you might like to look over,’ and he 
handed Dick a proof sheet. ‘ Very com- 
plimentary, indeed,’ said Dick, looking at 
and returning it. ‘ You would probably like 
to have a full pageadvertisement in ournext 
number ?’ said this fellow ; ‘and to take a 
couple of thousand of the issue containing 
the report?’ ‘We could not do anything 
of the sort,’ said Dick, who is very straight- 
forward. ‘Oh, indeed,’ said the editor. 
‘Thinking there might perhaps be some 
difficulty in the case, 1 have prepared 
another article which you might like to 
see,’ and from his pocket he took another 
proof sheet, containing a most frightful 
blackguarding of the Friendly Grasp and 
all connected with it.” 

“Nice man,” said Mr. Smowle. “ What 
did the actuary do?” 

“Ordered him out of the office, and told 
him to go sharp, if he didn’t want to be 
kicked,” said Mr. Bentle. 

“That is, apparently, just what Heath 
has done now,” said Mr. Smowle, looking 
round ; and, to judge from the expression 
of his face, Rummy seems to find it very 


difficult to execute. ‘ There’s the chief,” ! i 





he added, as Mr. Heath appeared for a 
moment at the door of his private room, 
and beckoned Mr. Towser to him; “ how 
savage he looks! That confounded penny- 
a-liner has put him out, and we shall have 
to suffer all day in consequence.” 

That Mr. Heath was vexed no one who 
knew him, however casually, would have 
had a difficulty in judging. It was one of 
his characteristics to allow no trace of 
mental emotion to disturb his handsome, 
cold, clear-cut features, to be found in his 
grave and impassive demeanour; but now, 
when Mr. Towser had left the room, and 
the door had closed after him, the bank 
manager commenced walking up and 
down, with a scowling brow and writhing 
lips, and hands which, clasped behind 
him, were knotted together and plucking 
at each other in a spasm of unrest. The 
appearance of the room, as well as the 
office, had been modernised within the 
last few months, and but little of the fur- 
niture appertaining to it in Mr. Middle- 
ham’s days now remained ; and that which 
had taken its place was costly and elegant. 
Pendant from the side of the fireplace were 
three or four ornamental gutta-percha 
tubes, with ivory mouth-pieces, communi- 
cating with various rooms of the building. 
Applying his lips to one of these, Mr. 
Heath desired that Mr. Hollebone might 
be sent to him; then, taking his seat at 
the handsome mahogany desk in the 
middle of the room, he leant back in his 
chair, crossed his arms, let his chin rest 
upon his breast, and fell into a reverie. 

He was aroused by a tap at the door, 
and the simultaneous entrance of a little, 
common-place looking man, having the 
appearance of an inferior clerk or superior 
mechanic, dressed in a well-worn suit of 
rusty black; such a man as is to be met 
by the score in the great thoroughfares 
after work, and who would be passed by 
unnoticed by the majority of the wayfarers. 
He closed the door softly behind him, and, 
advancing to the desk, stood waiting for 
orders. 

“Oh, you are here, Hollebone,” said the 
manager, looking up. ‘“ When did you 
arrive ?” 

“ Late last evening, sir.” 

It was only when Mr. Hollebone spoke 
that you noticed the quickness of his 
glance and the sharp intelligence of his 
face. 

“And you saw the man of whom you 
went in search ? ” 
ws I did, so recently as yesterday morn- 
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“Then you must have crossed from 
Ostend, Hollebone,” said Heath, looking up. 

“That is perfectly true, sir,” said Holle- 
bone, almost betrayed into an expression 
of astonishment. “ You seem to be as well 
posted up as I am in the matter.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Heath. “I simply 
know that fact, and that by accident. 
Now, let me hear the details of your trip.” 

“T went to Brussels,” said Mr. Holle- 
bone, pulling out a memorandum-book, to 
which he made frequent reference during 
his conversation, ‘ to the Hotel de Flandre, 
as you told me. There I took up my 
quarters, and began making inquiries. 
The captain was not staying in the house 
then, though the concierge knew him well 
enough, and had seen him quite recently— 
not more than a month ago—when he was 
on his way to some pigeon-matches at 
Baden-Baden. He stopped at the Flandre 
a day or two then, and seemed in good 
spirits, and pretty flush of money ; but the 
concierge thought he must have come to 
grief in Baden, for most of the pigeon- 
shooters were back, and there was no 
trace of the captain. I got acquainted 
with two or three Englishmen at a tavern 
in the town; and, from one of them, I 
heard that the captain had been hard hit, 
betting at the pigeon-matches, and had sent 
to Brussels, to some friends of his, to 
borrow some money towards helping him 
home. He turned up while I was there— 
not at the Flandre though—but at a fifth- 
rate little tavern in the town, where the 
English grooms go to get steaks and beer. 
He was very shabby, aud horribly down 
on his luck; and there was no difficulty 
for me to get an introduction to him. It 
was only a question of paying for what he 
drank.” 

“Has he taken to drink?’’ asked Heath, 
quickly. 

“He has; very kindly, I should say,” 
said Mr. Hellebone. ‘ But when, follow- 
ing your instructions, I tried to find out 
who were the friends he lived amongst, and 
generally what company he kept, he seemed" 
to turn suspicious, and I could get nothing 
out of him. He was going to Ostend, he 
said, for he liked to be as near to England 
as possible, and I thought I might as well 
go along with him. We were there three 
or four days together, and used to walk up 
and down the Digue. The sea-air seemed 
to do him good, and he:picked up a little ; 
when, two days ago, as I was sitting at 
the Pavillon, up came the captain in a 
most excited state. He had seen some 


news, he said, in an English paper—he 





wouldn’t tell me what, or the name of the 
paper—which had made a man of him. 
There was an income ready to his hand, 
he said, and he should never want money 
again. This news, whether it was worth 
anything or not, seemed completely to 
upset him. He took to drinking heavily 
again; and as there was nothing more to 
be got out of him, and I thought you 
might be anxious to know where he was, 
I left him and came back.” 

“You did quite right, Hollebone,” said 
Heath, after a moment’s reflection. “You 
are perfectly sure you know nothing of 
the news which worked this change in our 
friend ?”’ 

“Not the least in the world, sir,” replied 
Hollebone. “I have been looking through 
the papers of about that date since I came 
back, but could find nothing that could 
have interested the captain; and I begin 
to think that, whatever it was, he didn’t 
hear of it through the papers at all, and 
merely endeavoured to stall me off with 
the story.” 

“T know more than you then, my good 
friend, with all your cleverness,” muttered 
Heath to himself, when he was once more 
alone; ‘and that old scoundrel, drunkard 
though he be, has retained sufficient sense 
to keep his own counsel, and only to use 
his threats where he thinks they may be 
effective. This is the first time he has 
dared to threaten explicitly. In vague 
hints he has been prodigal enough, but he 
has never previously stated so plainly 
what he means.” 

As he spoke he unlocked one of the 
drawers of the desk at which he was 
sitting, and taking from it a letter, written 
in a shaky hand, on foreign paper, spread 
it out before him, and fell for its reperusal. 
It ran as follows :— 

**47, Rue St. Sebastien, Ostend. 

“My peak Heatu,—tThe strict business 
relations to which you have insisted on 
limiting our intercourse can scarcely, you 
will perhaps think, admit of my addressing 
you some words of hearty congratulation 
on the news contained in a paragraph of 
an English weekly newspaper, which has 
just come under my notice. I shall hope, 
however, a little further on, to prove to 
you that I am not transgressing the 
regulation which you thought it necessary 
to lay down; and in the meantime, I beg 
that you will believe that I have heard, 
with sincere pleasure, of your approaching 
marriage to a lady, who, according to 
report, is not merely beautiful, but very 
wealthy. Ialways knew that your distin- 
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guished qualifications would eventually lead 
you to riches and fame, though I am bound 
to confess that the result has been accom- 
plished rather sooner than I anticipated. 

“These, you will say, my dear Heath, are | 
but the polite maunderings of an old fool, 
and I therefore hasten to show you how 
these remarks bear upon the great topic of 
business, which is alone to be the subject 
between us. I have, hitherto, from a sense 
of delicacy, refrained from commenting 
upon the total inadequacy of the allowance | 
which you are pleased to make me; for, | 
though I had heard from time to time, 
from friends in London, of the improve- 
ment of your position, and the consequent 
increase in your income, I knew that you 
had only bettered yourself at the cost of a 
vast amount of labour and anxiety, and I 
felt that what you had gained yourself 
ought to be spent upon yourself. Under 
the impending circumstances to which I 
have just alluded, however, the case 
assumes a different aspect ; you will have 
large revenues coming in with delightful 
regularity without any exertion of your 
own; you will have the opportunity, 
should you desire to avail yourself of it, 
of retiring from work at a comparatively 
early age, and enjoying the remainder of 
your life in ease and opulence. Taking 
these facts into consideration, and having 
regard to others to which I need not more 
particularly alude, I feel certain you will | 
have no hesitation in complying with the 
request which I am about to make you— 
that my paltry allowance may be doubled ; 
and I am sure you would feel it as a 
reflection upon yourself, that a man with 
whom you are connected by certain ties of 
kinship, should be prohibited from making 
a@ proper appearance in the world, for 
want of the necessary funds. There will 
be no necessity for me to enlarge upon 
this point, as it is one which will com- 
mend itself as much to your good sense as 
your generosity. I may mention that in the 
event of your compliance I shall not think 
of coming to England, but shall continue 
my wanderings on the continent, or I might 
possibly visit the western hemisphere. 

“‘T address to you, as usual, at the bank. 
I suppose nothing has ever been heard of 
the desperado by whom the worthy old 
gentleman who once presided over its 
destinies was murdered. Truth, they say, 
lives at the bottom of a well—or pond! 








| How seldom she rises to the surface ! 


Believe me, my dear Heath, sincerely 
yours, **EpwarD StuDiey.” 

When the bank manager returned this 
letter to the drawer his face was blanched, 
and his lips trembled visibly. “There is 
no doubting what this scoundrel means. 
There are threats enough in those last two 
paragraphs—occult to most, but perfectly 
legible to me—to show his knowledge of 
the importance of the cards he holds, and 
his determination to play them unless his 
demands are complied with. Double the 
allowance he now has! He would be 
cheaply bought off at that ; but then there 
is the impossibility of binding down a 
shuffling villain like this, and, so soon as 
his ready money was exhausted, he would 
be writing for more. ‘lhere is the danger 
of his chattering, too! According to 
Hollebone’s account he has taken to drink, 
and when a man of his kind falls into that 
condition he loses all power of reticence, 
and there is no knowing what might not 
leak out in his babbling. He must be tem- 
porised with, at all events until I see whe- 
ther I shall remain here, or whetherI myself 
might not take a somewhat prolonged trip 
to what this fool calls the western hemi- 
sphere. The bank might be safely left in 
charge of Towser, and Grace would be only 
too delighted to—What is it?” he asked, 
suddenly, as a clerk appeared at the door. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the young 
man, “ but Rumbold is out for the moment, 
and there is a lady in the office wishing to 
see you.” 

“ Asking for me by name?” asked Mr. 
Heath. 

“Yes, sir, wishing particularly to speak 
to you,” said the clerk. 

** Show her in,” said Heath. “ This must 
be a freak of Grace’s,” he muttered to him- 
self. “‘ Hitherto, I have never been able to 
persuade her to come down to the bank, 
and now she has conceived the thought of 
taking me unawares.” 

The door of the room opened and a lady 
entered, whose figure Heath saw at once 
was not that of Grace, but of whose face 
he could tell nothing, as she was closely 
veiled. With his most courteous air the 
bank manager rose from his chair, and 
had commenced his sentence with “ May I 
ask?” when the ladysilently raised her veil. 

Then Mr. Heath fell back into his seat, 
gasping out the one word “ Anne!” 
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